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Second Series, 
No. 23, Vor. VI. JuLy, 19065. 


THE LIBRARY. 


THE TREVECCA PRESS. 


LITTLE over a mile from the town 

of Talgarth, in Brecknockshire, is 

the hamlet of Trevecca in the parish 

of Talgarth. The place is well known 

Z by name to Welsh people, because it 

me of a theological college belonging to 

the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, and also because 

it played an important part in the religious life of 
Wales in the eighteenth century. 

Much has been written about Trevecca in con- 
nection with revivalism and the religious history 
of Wales, but no account has appeared of the print- 
ing-press established there as a part of the religious 
community organized by Howell Harris. 

The Methodist movement in Wales has a his- 
tory of its own. Howell Harris, a native of Tre- 
vecca, was one of the leaders of the movement, 
having been deeply stirred by hearing the vicar 
read in the parish church at Talgarth the exhorta- 
tion to attend the Holy Communion. This conver- 
sion of Howell Harris was productive of important 
results. He went as a missionary preacher through- 
out Wales, and, in conjunction with others, was the 
cause of the greatest religious revival Wales has 
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ever seen. After some years of strenuous itinerant 
preaching, he settled down in his native home 
about the year 1751, preaching daily to those who 
came together to hear him. 

Gradually Harris’s converts of earlier years 
gathered round him at Trevecca, and he was per- 
suaded to build a house where they might dwell 
together, At first people came and tarried for a 
time, returning afterwards to their homes; but 
later the ‘family’ settled at Trevecca numbered 
about one hundred persons, besides those who came 
and went. They lived mainly in the building 
erected by Harris, though some settled on farms 
and in cottages near. The ‘ family’ was maintained 
by its own labours: all worked; those who were 
trained craftsmen pursued their callings, the others 
of both sexes engaged in agriculture, weaving, and 
other occupations. All the proceeds of their in- 
dustry went to the common stock. The ‘ family’ 
began to settle itself in its strange abode about 
1752. 

The aim of Harris appears to have been to found 
a community of Christian people dwelling together 
after the manner of the early church as described 
in the New Testament, he being the ruling head. 
A masterful man, full of missionary zeal, he suc- 
ceeded for a time. During his lifetime, and after- 
wards, so long as there remained ardent spirits fired 
by his teaching and example, the community 
flourished. Then it dwindled away for lack of new 
converts, undergoing a slow process of extinétion 
until, in 1840, the survivors were pensioned by the 
Welsh Calvinistic Methodist body, and the build- 
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ing converted into a college for students intending 
to enter the ministry of the denomination. And as 
a ministerial college it exists to-day. The survivors 
were known as ‘Yr hen bobol’ (the old people), 
and many quaint stories are still told of their say- 
ings and doings. 

Amongst the people who came under the spell 
of Howell Harris was Selina, Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon, who, although belonging to a different 
religious persuasion, showed her admiration by es- 
tablishing at Trevecca a college for ministerial 
students, in order that her students might have the 
advantage of Harris’s preaching. Lady Hunting- 
don’s college was afterwards removed to Cheshunt. 
The building which it occupied at Trevecca is now 
a farmhouse. 

At what date a printer appeared as a member of 
the ‘family’ is unknown, nor is there any record 
of the origin and operations of the press. I think, 
however, it may be assumed that amongst the people 
who settled at Trevecca there was at least one 
printer sometime before 1770. A book issued by 
the press is dated 1766 in Roman numerals, but 
this is almost certainly an error for 1776, With 
this exception the known issues begin with 1770 
and go on continuously for thirty-five years. 

Thomas Roberts, who started as a master printer 
at Carnarvon in 1796, served his apprenticeship 
with the Trevecca printer. His parents joined the 
community when he was a small boy. He was born 
in 1760, and may, therefore, have become an ap- 
prentice soon after the starting of the press. He 
remained at Trevecca until he was thirty-six years 
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of age, and his name occurs in 1792 as the person 
to whom letters relating to the Trevecca publica- 
tions are to be addressed. So far this is the only 
name that has emerged from the obscurity sur- 
rounding the years 1770-1796. Howell Harris 
doubtless grasped the importance of so valuable an 
ally as the printing-press in his missionary labours. 
It was also a means of bringing some money into 
the coffers of the community. The press was set 
up in a cottage, about one hundred yards from the 
building in which the ‘family’ lived. At one 
period a school was kept in the same cottage. 
The house still stands. It is superior to the ordinary 
cottage of the countryside. 

Only vague memories of the press survive, and 
these 1 have written down from time to time as 
they were gathered. No written records seem to 
be known. The publications of the press have been 
zealously colleéted for the Welsh department of 
the Cardiff Public Library, which now has about 
eighty of the hundred or so works issued. 

Assuming that the book dated 1766 is wrongly 
dated and really belongs to the year 1776, the 
press starts with a regular output from 1770, in 
which year two small hymn-books, both in Welsh, 
were printed. Hymns, indeed, form a respectable 
portion of the Trevecca books—small books mostly, 
sometimes of not more than a dozen pages, but of 
interest to the student of Welsh bibliography, be- 
cause they are the first issues of hymns which have 
been sung continuously down to the present time. 
Written during the fervour of the great revival, 
they caught the spirit of that movement, and 
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spread throughout the revival area by means of 
the press; they were sung with the enthusiasm 
which then, as now, characterized the singing at 
Welsh revival meetings. 

The Trevecca Press started its career with a 
small book of hymns written by John Thomas of 
Rhayader-on-the-Wye, a noted revival preacher, 
and the writer of many excellent Welsh hymns. 
He had already issued four parts of a series which 
he called ‘Caniadau Sion’ (Songs of Zion). No 
copy of Part I is known. Part II was printed at 
Carmarthen in 1759, Parts III and IV at Bristol in 
1762 and 1764. The fifth part was issued from 
Trevecca in 1770, the sixth from Trevecca in 1786, 
and all the parts in one book two years later. Al- 
though not to be compared with William Williams 
of Pantycelyn for the richness and beauty of a large 
number of his hymns, Thomas yet breathes the 
same inspiration and lilt, and at his best he is very 
successful, and quite as popular as ‘ Pantycelyn.’ 
His hymns have never ceased to be sung in Wales 
since they first appeared, alike by Churchmen and 
Nonconformists. They are simple in diction, full 
of the revival exultation, and some of them are 
peculiarly suitable for that frequent repetition of a 
line so common with Welsh congregations when 
moved by preaching and singing. 

This repetition of a line or stanza is a survival of 
practices which were much criticized during the 
eighteenth century revival. The congregation in- 
dulged in groaning and loud talking, as well as 
loud singing, repeating the same line or stanza over 
and over thirty or forty times, cried out ‘ Gogontant’ 
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(glory), ‘ Amen,’ and other exclamations, and even 
took to jumping until they became quite ex- 
hausted. 

There were other hymns besides those of John 
Thomas printed at Trevecca. The press was largely 
used for propaganda in connection with the religi- 
ous revival, but there was also a certain amount of 
commercial work executed. Under the former 
heading would come the hymn-books, small and 
unpretentious in appearance, but most of them now 
eagerly sought after. All the hymns were written 
in Welsh, except one little volume containing trans- 
lations from Isaac Watts, whose works were very 
popular in Wales, many being translated and fre- 
quently reprinted. The Trevecca Watts of 1791 is 
a very rare book. 

The great hymnist of the Welsh revival, William 
Williams of Pantycelyn, had published most of his 
hymns before 1770 at Bristol and Carmarthen. He 
was, however, a loyal supporter of the Trevecca 
Press, and his last hymns were printed there in 
1787, a small booklet of twelve pages only, con- 
taining fourteen hymns, After his death the Tre- 
vecca Press reprinted his greatest work, an epic 
poem ‘ Golwg ar Deyrnas Crist’ (View of the King- 
dom of Christ), which had previously been printed 
at Bristol in 1756, and at Carmarthen in 1764. 

A collection of some of his hymns published 
elsewhere during his lifetime was also brought out 
under the title ‘Caniadau y rhai sydd ar y Mor o 
Wydr’ (Songs of those who are on the Sea of 
Glass). Though not coming within the definition 
of a hymn-book, another publication may be men- 
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tioned here because it contains the first printed 
appearance of a hymn which is in great favour dur- 
ing the present Welsh religious revival. The title 
is rather long, and I forbear to give it in the origi- 
nal; a paraphrase of it in English will, however, 
be useful. ‘Letter from David Jones the Pilgrim 
to John Williams the Poet, giving a short account 
of the life and death of the Rev. Mr. Christopher 
Bassett of Aberthaw, with an elegy by John 
Williams in the form of a letter to David Jones.’ 
The first letter is in prose, the second an elegy in 
verse, but the interest centres in the third item, a 
hymn by John Williams prefaced by a statement 
that it was written at the suggestion of Mr. Bas- 
sett. The story is that a few months before his 
death Mr. Bassett called at the door of John Wil- 
liams’s house and suggested that he should write a 
hymn on the words in Isaiah Ixiii, 1, 2, 3, ‘ Who 
is this that cometh from Edom with dyed gar- 
ments,’ etc. The suggestion was acted upon, and 
the result forms a pathetic part of the memorial 
booklet to Bassett. The hymn is a triumphant song, 
hailing Christ coming from the victory on Calvary. 


Pwy welaf o Edom yn dod, 

Mil harddach na thorriad y wawr? 
Yn Sathru dan Wadan ei Dro’d 
Elynion yn lluoedd i’r llawr! 

Ei wisg wedi lliwio gan wa’d, 

Ei Saethau a’i Gleddyf yn llym! 
Ei harddwch yn Ilanw’r holl wlad, 
Yn ymdaith yn amlder ei Rym? 


There are four verses in the hymn as here printed; 
others were added later. Anyone who has heard 
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this hymn sung during the present revival will not 
soon forget it. It was sung with thrilling effect as 
the recessional hymn at Llandaff Cathedral after 
the Welsh service for last St. David’s Day, to the 
well-known English tune, ‘St. Andrews.’ 

The Press also published many marwnadau, or 
elegies, a form of literature very popular with 
Welsh poets, especially during the revival. The 
marwnad is a poem setting forth the virtues of a 
deceased person, the composition varying in quality 
from mere rhyming up to some of the best poetry 
in the Welsh language. As a rule, these elegies 
had only a limited and local circulation. A few, 
however, circulated far and wide. Hymnists well- 
beloved of the Welsh people, like Williams of 
Pantycelyn, Morgan John Rhys, and John Thomas, 
wrote many elegies. Some of the best-known Welsh 
hymns, sung to-day throughout the land, made their 
first appearance as parts of, or appendices to, marw- 
nadau. These compositions often contain the only 
surviving biographical data relating to men and 
women who in their day took prominent parts in 
the religious life of Wales. The practice of com- 
posing elegies still flourishes. One of the most in- 
teresting issued from Trevecca commemorated the 
Rev. David Jones of Pontypool. It was written in 
Paris by a well-known Welsh Baptist minister, 
Morgan John Rhys, a native of Glamorganshire. 
Rhys was a warm sympathiser with the French 
Revolution, and wielded a trenchant pen, but his 
opinions were not shared by any large number of 
his fellow-countrymen. In the elegy he refers to 
David Jones as being ‘with his harp in the life’ 
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(eternal), and of himself as ‘in the capital city of 
France, the word ‘ Paris’ being inserted in the 
margin. Several of the verses breathe the spirit of 
the Revolution. One verse, ‘Heded yr Efengyl 
hyfryd,’ has long been one of the popular hymns of 
Wales. 

About the same time, Morgan John Rhys was 
concerned in another Trevecca publication, a maga- 
zine called ‘ Cylch-grawn Cynmraeg,’ of which two 
numbers were printed at Trevecca, one at Machyn- 
lleth, and two at Carmarthen. The magazine is 
full of the Jacobin opinions of its editor, who had 
returned from his visit to France more deeply im- 
bued than ever with the spirit of the Revolution. 
Only five numbers of the magazine appeared. 
Rhys came under the notice of the English Govern- 
ment as a dangerous person, and had to fly the 
country. He went to America, where some of his 
descendants are still to be found. 

The religious books were also mainly Welsh, 
though a few are in English, the most important 
being ‘ Christ Revealed, or the types and shadows 
of Our Saviour in the Old Testament, opened and 
explained by T. Taylor, D.D. Part I. London, 
printed 1653, reprinted at Trevecka mpccLxvi’ 
(? MDCCLXxv1). 

The ‘ Christ Revealed’ is not so rare as a book- 
let of sixty-nine pages, ‘A Love Letter, or a Com- 
passionate Address to Young People and Chil- 
dren,’ issued in 1783. It is a translation from the 
Welsh made by the author, John Thomas, whose 
hymns have already been mentioned. The Welsh 
version was printed in 1777. ‘The Life of Howell 
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Harris’ was issued in Welsh and also in English; and 
so was the ‘ Last Message and Dying Testimony of 
Howell Harris.’ These, with two or three sermons, 
and the works of Edmund Jones, hereafter to be 
dealt with, exhaust the list of English publica- 
tions. 

There was a book of domestic medicine in Eng- 
lish and Welsh, two parts, 1793-1796, one of many 
similar Welsh publications. The domestic books of 
the Welsh people, herbals, manuals of domestic 
medicine, letter writers, and similar publications, 
have never been colleéted and studied. 

The Welsh religious books are interesting for 
many reasons. It is a curious faét that while the 
Welsh write excellent original poetry, they have 
produced comparatively little in prose except ser- 
mons or controversial works. For the edifying of 
converts, and the awakening of an interest in re- 
ligion, books had to be translated from English. I 
know of only one original Welsh work in prose 
from the Trevecca Press, ‘ An Advice (or Exhorta- 
tion) to the Welsh,’ in twelve chapters, by Morris 
Roberts of Bala. It is a treatise on practical theo- 
logy. Amongst the works translated into Welsh 
are: Bunyan’s ‘ Doctrine of the Law and Grace 
unfolded’; Archbishop Ussher’s ‘Emmanuel, or 
the Mystery of the Incarnation’ (translated by 
Williams of Pantycelyn, with atranslation of Lord 
Bacon’s ‘ Paradoxes,’ and two hymns added) ; 
Bishop Beveridge’s ‘The New Creature in the 
Religion of Jesus Christ’; Nathaniel Taylor’s 
‘Defence of Infant Baptism’; Joseph Hall’s ser- 
mon ‘On the Sufferings of Christ’; John Owen’s 
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‘Treatise on the Safety of a Believer’; Fisher's 
‘Marrow of Modern Divinity’; Fawcett’s abridg- 
ment of Baxter’s ‘Contemplations on Death’; an 
abridgment of Baxter’s ‘ Call to the Unconverted’ ; 
Obadiah Grew’s ‘A Sinner’s Justification’; Bo- 
gatzky’s ‘Golden Treasury for the Children of 
God’; and Charles Wesley’s ‘An Alarm Call to a 
Careless World.’ 

The last book and some of the others have a note 
which, translated, reads: ‘ This book is not for sale, 
but is the gift of a well-wisher to his fellow- 
countrymen.’ At the end is ‘A Serious letter to a 
Sinner about the State of his Soul,’ by W. Adams. 
This letter, in English, was published at Bristol in 
1754. Adams was a minister of Lady Huntingdon’s 
Connexion, and may have visited her college at 
Trevecca. 

In 1789 appeared the first issue of a work by 
Thomas Charles of Bala, ‘A Statement of the Faith 
of the Calvinistic Methodists in the Form of a 
Catechism,’ which has since been reprinted at least 
one hundred times, and is in use to-day. Curiously, 
this catechism was not translated into English until 
1867. The Calvinistic Methodists are essentially a 
Welsh church. Of late years more attention has 
been given to English, but as a denomination they 
still adhere closely to the Welsh language as far as 
possible. 

Among the friends of Howell Harris was 
Edmund Jones, an Independent minister of Aber- 
ystruth, near Pontypool, Monmouthshire. Edmund 
Jones was a devout but quaint character, and a 
fervent believer in apparitions and other occult 
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phenomena. The Trevecca Press printed for him 
two books, now extremely rare, ‘A History of his 
Native Parish, Aberystruth, and ‘A Relation of 
Apparitions of Spirits in the Principality of Wales, 
to which is added the remarkable account of the 
apparition in Sunderland,’ etc. 

The former book was printed at Trevecca in 
1779, and published at eighteenpence. Jones was 
moved to write this work by a letter in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ for April, 1755, ‘from a Gentle- 
man who desired such accounts from parishes as I 
have given of the parish of Aberystruth. If this 
gentleman is now alive he would be glad to read 
this account, especially as I can tell him that his 
letter did in some measure influence me to write 
it.” He seems to have taken the schedule of ques- 
tions printed in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
answered them as fully as possible for his parish, 
adding (what the magazine does not mention) an 
account of the superstitions. 

An illustration of his belief in the supernatural 
may be aptly quoted at the present time, when so 
many remarkable stories are current of supernatural 
manifestations in conneétion with the revival in 
North Wales. Writing of the visit of Howell 
Harris to Aberystruth in 1738, and the intense re- 
ligious awakening which resulted, he says: 


Of this happy time, there was, a little before, an Omen 
seen by several. I saw it myself, in the evening of a Lord’s 
day after I had preached at Ty yn y Veed. It was a white 
Cloud in ‘a clear sky, and a perfeétly calm evening, in the 
form of a Bow, of an equal breadth, reaching over the 
middle of the valley, from one Mountain to another, from 
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East, to West, which continued visible for some time; and 
it was a notable sight to look upon. 


In the book on ‘ Apparitions’ he relates a long 
series of ghost stories relating to Monmouthshire 
and the counties of Wales. This book was printed 
at Trevecca in 1780, and reprinted, partially, at 
Newport in 1813. There is some evidence of an 
earlier edition having been printed at Bristol in 
1767, but up to the present I have failed to light 
onacopy. The original manuscript of the ‘ Appari- 
tions’ (see illustration) is now in the Cardiff Public 
Library. The Newport edition was printed from 
one of the earlier editions, not from the MS., which 
contains a number of relations added after the 
edition of 1780; in fact, the last entry with a date is 
gth January, 1790, when Edmund Jones was eighty- 
eight years of age. He diedin 1793. All three edi- 
tions are now extremely rare. The book contains so 
much quaint lore, and is so often sought after, that 
a new edition is worth consideration. The Folk 
Lore Society might well add it to their publica- 
tions. 

There is a reference to this book in ‘ The Juve- 
nile Tourist’ (3rd edition, 1809), by the Rev. 
John Evans, who kept a school at Islington. Evans 
was born at Pontypool, and revisited it during his 
tour. He writes: 


I shall just notice the apparitions and fairies with which 
Wales is said to abound. A venerable minister, Mr. Ed- 
mund Jones, now deceased, published some years ago a 
pamphlet, in which were retailed all the tales of the kind 
which he could muster up throughout the principality. I 
now sought for this, but in vain; probably parents had 
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wisely committed it to the flames. I read it when a boy, 
and under its influence have been fearful of my shadow! 


In his preface Edmund Jones tells us that upon 
an honest review of the matter he had no reason to 
question the truth of the substance of these rela- 
tions. In the MS. he has written down several 
instances of ‘ happenings’ to himself and his ‘ dear 
spouse’ (for so he always called his wife), especially 
after they went to reside at a house called The 
Tranch. Reading his relations in the twentieth 
century, one cannot help the feeling that there 
must have been a very active colony of rats there. 

Jones also printed other things at Trevecca— 
sermons mostly, with curious titles. He was strong 
in the types and figurative parts of Scripture. An 
instance of this occurs in his sermon (Trevecca, 
1777) ‘Samson’s Hair, an eminent representation 
of the Church of God,’ and (Trevecca, 1781) 
‘Two Sermons, first of the Creatures going into 
Noah’s Ark: typically representing the salvation 
of God’s eleét church in and by Jesus Christ, second 
of the Creatures going out of the Ark to Mount 
Ararat typically representing the removal of the 
church militant out of the state of grace into the 
state of glory,’ etc. Both these were also issued in 
Welsh. 

Edmund Jones was the son of John Lewis, and 
was born, and died, in the parish of Aberystruth. 
According to a Welsh custom, he adopted as his 
surname the christian name of his father. He being 
Edmund ap John, would be known in English as 
Edmund Jones. An elegy on him was printed at 
Trevecca the year following his death. 
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One Trevecca printed book, ‘Gardd o Gerddi,’ 


by Thomas Edwards, known as Twm o’r Nant, 
differs from all others. It is a collection of songs; 
the title means ‘Garden of Songs,’ and it is the 
only example, as far as I know, of secular poetry 
printed at Trevecca. It is dated 1791, with no 
reference to printer or place. In the autobiography 
of the author, however, we read, ‘I was withal 
collecting subscribers towards printing a book of 
songs, that is, “Gardd o Gerddi.” That was printed 
at Trevecca; I paid {52 for that, and I took my 
leave of two thousand copies.’ 

Twm o’r Nant was a native of Denbighshire, and 

a typical example of the Welsh native poet. With 
flow opportunities for acquiring education, yet 
eagerly overcoming obstacles (even manufaéturing 
ink for his own use, none being procurable other- 
wise), he throughout life combined the pleasures 
of authorship with the hard toil necessary to pro- 
vide a living for himself and his family. By occu- 
pation he was a haulier, and he was an expert at 
removing very large timber. It is said that he was 
the first to use a crane for hoisting large trees on 
to the timber carriage instead of the old plan of 
rolling the logs up a couple of planks placed against 
the timber carriage to form an inclined plane. 
There is a story told in the author's autobiography 
about a Carmarthen man who built a ship in a 
wood a mile and a quarter from the river, and who, 
when the ship was completed, was unable to move 
it. Twm o’r Nant credits himself with overcom- 
ing the difficulty and getting the ship launched on 
the river Towy. 
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Popular fancy attributed his skill in removing 
huge trunks of trees to Satanic aid. Himself of a 
superstitious turn, he may have fed the wonder of 
his countrymen by pulling out a book and consult- 
ing it when engaged in a difficult operation. He is 
said to have had two books, one for raising and 
one for lowering—devils and timber. 

His literary tastes date from early boyhood. He 
says that before he was nine years of age he wrote 
two interludes, which his mother burnt. Before 
the age of twelve he played in interludes, being 
chosen to aét a woman’s part on account of his good 
voice. He continued to play parts until he was 
twenty-one, when he came under some religious 
influence which caused him to abandon a¢ting for 
a time. Some years afterwards, meeting with re- 
verses, he returned to the interlude as a means of 
restoring his fallen fortunes. 

His method was to tour through Wales to fairs 
and markets, and to a¢ét his own compositions with 
a wagon for a stage, and an inn or barn in the 
background for a dressing-room. The acting was 
in the open air, and drew large crowds. Twm o’r 
Nant tells us that he made much money in this 
way. His best interlude, ‘ The four pillars of the 
State,’ was a great favourite. He lashed out at 
clergy, lawyers, bailiffs, and stewards in caustic but 
witty dialogue, to the great delight of his audiences, 
Most of his interludes are ethical in chara¢ter; not 
over-scrupulous in morality himself, he neverthe- 
less exposed and held up to scorn the immorality of 
others. The eminent preacher, Thomas Charles of 
Bala, once remonstrated with him about the bad 

vi. R 
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qualities ascribed to so many of his characters, and 
received the reply: ‘ Look you, Mr. Charles, after 
the sheep—I’ll look after the wolves.’ 

His wife was a Methodist, and it was probably 
her influence which restrained him at the threshold 
of manhood. His daughters also were devout 
Methodists, and late in life he, too, came more 
under the same influence. 

For some time before the printing of ‘ Gardd o 
Gerddi’ he had been hauling timber in Carmar- 
thenshire and Brecknockshire; and this faét, com- 
bined with the connection he and his family had 
with the Methodist movement, accounts for his 
book being printed at Trevecca. There was a dash 
of the old leaven left in the author, however, and 
one short poem, not to the Methodist taste, crept 
into the book. It occurs on page 148, and in all 
the copies I have seen a piece of paper with substi- 
tuted verses is pasted over the objectionable ones. 
The paste-down occurs in two different forms. 
Copies appear to have been issued with poems 
printed on the paste-down, for which, later, a second 
paste-down, with other verses, was substituted. 
The ‘contents’ correspond with the paste-down in 
each case. I have seen no copy in which the ‘ con- 
tents ’ contains the cancelled poems. 

I have said that Twm o’r Nant is a typical ex- 
ample of the native Welsh poet. His songs and 
ballads and his interludes are known to-day to 
every Welshman—yet they were all written in the 
scant leisure of aman of toil. When hauling failed 
him he became a keeper of a turnpike gate, or a 
strolling player. Though he never, apparently, 
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ceased to belong to the ranks of the toilers for a 
hard living, yet he possessed gifts and powers of 
expression which give him considerable rank as a 
playwright, a ballad writer, and a satirist. That is 
the case of many of the Welsh writers of poetry; 
but this is not the place to quote instances, though 
we may take as an example Daniel Owen, the tailor 
of Mold in Flintshire, the best Welsh novel writer 
Wales has yet produced, to whom a statue was re- 
cently erected in his native town. 

Trevecca had two founts of type—small pica 
and long primer—while a third fount, diamond, 
appears to have been procured expressly for the 
printing of a Welsh Bible. The discovery that by 
adding notes the rights of the king’s printers and 
the universities in the Bible could be evaded, 
enabled the Rev. Peter Williams to bring out an 
edition of over 8,000 copies of his large quarto 
Welsh family Bible in 1770, printed at Carmarthen. 
Its sale was rapid, and edition after edition appeared. 
The same eminent Welsh minister, with the Rev. 
David Jones of Pontypool, designed the publication 
of a small Welsh Bible, suitable for the pocket, 
and to bring it within the reach of the poor, it was 
to be issued in parts at one shilling each. The 
marginal notes and references of the Rev. John 
Canne, first issued at Amsterdam, 1647, were trans- 
lated for use in the projected book. Four thousand 
copies were printed and bound in full calf for sale 
at six shillings each. There is no record of the 
number sold in parts, but disputes arose between 
Peter Williams and the Calvinistic Methodists 
about points of doétrine, and the Bible is said to 
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have resulted in a serious loss to its chief promoter. 
I think the very small print was against its ready 
acceptance by people accustomed to the quarto 
Bible. Copies of the book frequently occur, though 
like most Welsh books it is getting rarer. The 
prospectus announcing this Bible is dated 1786, and 
the issue of the parts commenced in 1788, the 
work being completed in 1790. Copies of the New 
Testament occur separately. 

Turning now to the external features of the Tre- 
vecca books we find that, after the manner of the 
time, the printing office contained a small case of 
ornaments. The same ornaments are found in books 
of the period printed at Bristol by Felix Farley 
and at Carmarthen by John Ross, a fact not gener- 
ally recognized, and which has led to some books 
being wrongly assigned to Trevecca. This case of 
ornaments was drawn upon for the construction of 
head- and tailpieces, according to the taste and skill 
of the compositor. Here are some examples from 
Trevecca books arranged in chronological order: 


HEADPIECES. 
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The initial capitals were surrounded with bor- 
ders made up from the same case of ornaments, but 


not with much success, the letters being too weak Hi 
for the border in every case. The head of the first j 
page of the text of ‘Y Cristion mewn Cyflawn 
Arfogaeth ’ 1784, will show this, and also give a | 
good idea of the Press at its best. 


CRIS TION 


MEWN 


CYFLAWN ARFOGAETH, &c. 


Epues. vi. 14. [Sefwth gan hynny] 


ewrnZs R oedd yr Apoftol wedi gofod i lawr yn gyffredinol, 
= © adn, 13. co eteanalh fydd raid i’r milwr Crift’nogol 
ddefnyddio, arfigenh Duw. Ynawr, rhag i neb ar- 

graphu difinyddiaetht ar yr hyn fydd ddynol, 4 gwneu- 

: thur mor hy a gofod Enw Duw ar eu heiddo ev : 





The tailpiece of this volume is the most elabor- 
ate, and the book the best printed of any issued by 
the Press. It is the second volume (of four) of a 
Welsh translation of Gurnall’s ‘ Christian in Com- 
plete Armour.’ The first volume was printed at 
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Brecon in 1775; the second at Trevecca, 1784; 
the third at Mold, 1796; and the fourth at 
Ruthin, 1809. Thomas Humphreys translated the 
first two volumes, and Thomas Jones, of Denbigh, 
the third and fourth. 

An account of the founder of Trevecca was issued 
by the Press in 1791 in English, and in Welsh the 
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TAILPIECE OF GURNALL’s ‘ CHRISTIAN IN COMPLETE ARMOUR.’ 


next year. The same weakness in the initial letter 
will be observed. The headpiece is very neat. 
(See illustration, page 248.) 

The skilled craftsman who started the press about 
1770 was, in due course, succeeded by his ap- 
prentice, Thomas Roberts, who held the position 
of printer until his removal to Carnarvon in or 
about the year 1796. His removal left Trevecca 
without a skilled printer, though for a few years 
amateurish efforts at printing continued to appear. 
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The death of Peter Williams, a well-known 
minister, whose name has already been mentioned 
in connection with the printing of the Welsh Bible, 
called forth an elegy which was printed at Tre- 


WAAR 
HBSS SBP Se NESE 
A 
BRIEF ACCOUNT 
OF THE 
» « F E 
OF 


HOWELL HARRIS, Efq 








Mi ewrvres WAS born at Trevecka, in the 
ox 6S Parith of Talgarth, in the County 
% 1 & of Brecon, on Fanuary 23d. 1714. 
7% 3% My Parents kept me at School till 
SK*eA72BMK 1 wad eighteen years old; I made 


HEADPIECE, INITIAL, ETC., 1791. 


veccain 1796. The title-page illustrates the sad fall 
of the Press. 


After an interval of two or three years the press 
seems to have passed into private hands—the im- 


print ‘ E. Roberts and Co.’ appearing on the pub- 
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lications issued; and later, in 1804, ‘ Hughes and 
Co.’ The following year the Press was removed to 
Talgarth, as appears from the following note in 
Welsh, printed on a booklet: ‘Mr. Hughes takes 
this opportunity to inform his friends especially, 
and the public generally, that he has removed the 
printing press from Trevecca to Talgarth, that is, 
abouta mile distance (sic) between the one place and 
the other; and that he is printing in Welsh or in 
English all kinds of books, elegantly, correétly, and 
without delay.’ The Hughes family continued as 
printers at Talgarth down to the year 1829 and 
possibly later. 
Joun BALLINGER. 
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AUTHORS’ OWN COPIES. 
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ayy R) HOSE who, like myself, have trodden 
RX &% the byways of book-colleéting must 
ai at times have stumbled across speci- 
DS sis mens of works which of themselves, 
; ay perhaps, would attra¢t but little atten- 
tion, but which, in consequence of the grandeur of 
their bindings, assume an importance to which 
otherwise they would scarcely appear to be entitled. 
Every book, of course, has an author, or at the very 
least a translator, and the vanity of the author is 
proverbial; too often, indeed, we find, when we 
come to look closely into the matter, that the 
sumptuous binding betrays the author’s pet and 
gives us his own estimate of the value of his per- 
formance, But it is not always the author’s pride, 
or the courtesy of some dear friend, which helps by 
its splendid binding to save the work from destruc- 
tion. There are many other motives for the attractive 
jacket which may ultimately cause an obscure or 
even worthless volume to obtain a cherished place 
in the cabinet of the collector, for it would mani- 
festly be absurd to relegate a specimen of the art of 
Padeloup or Derome to the bargain-box, or the 
back shelves. 

We all know, when we come to the heading of 
‘bindings’ in the catalogue of the second-hand 
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bookseller, that we are scarcely likely to find here 
any literary rarities, for this category is too often 
reserved for works which have little beyond their 
attire to recommend them to the purchaser; but it 
is nevertheless occasionally an interesting study to 
look carefully into this section of the catalogue and 
to determine, if possible, the cause of the lucky 
accident which has led to the exercise of such undue 
extravagance in the choice of the binding. 

We may often find something pathetic in the 
story which such books may unfold to us; the hope 
of the writer for wealth or fame, destined, alas! 
never to be realized; the desire to attraét the atten- 
tion of some wealthy patron, or even Royalty itself, 
by the glory of the outer garment, rather than by 
the merit of the literary contents; the struggle of 
some poor inventor to extend the knowledge of his 
marvellous contrivance, or to awaken the attention 
of some apathetic capitalist. Every motive which 
in its turn has influenced the human heart—pride, 
hope, ambition, flattery, and even love—may be 
found at some time or other to have each one had 
its share in direéting the best energies of the book- 
binder and in providing us with evidences of his 
ability in decking out the meanest of literary efforts. 
Every library must contain a certain number of these 
books, which rank merely as ‘ bindings,’ and it is 
only in exceptional cases that we can find rarity 
and good authorship associated with the contem- 
porary binder’s skill. 

In speaking of author’s own copies, I desire to 
include all such works as have been specially bound 
for the author to serve some private ends, or to 
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attain some particular objeét in view, and I propose 
to glance briefly at a few of such books now before 
me, which will illustrate the foregoing observations 
and will explain more particularly the title which I 
have chosen. 

In full morocco, most elaborately tooled with 
gold, bearing the royal arms, and doub/é with 
purple watered silk linings is a thin o¢tavo, treating 
of the invention by ‘Mr. Seth Smith of Wilton 
Crescent, Belgrave Square,’ of a ‘ Patent Metallic 
Lining and Damper for the Chimneys of Dwelling 
and Other Houses and Buildings.’ This volume 
fortunately contains also two very explanatory auto- 
graph letters. The first, dated April 4th, 1831, is 
from the author to King William IV, begging his 
Majesty to receive the accompanying book, and 
pointing out the merits of the ‘New Chimney 
Flue.” The concluding paragraph is very naive, as 
we read: ‘To obtain these advantages for your 
faithful and devoted People will no doubt be very 
desirable to your Majesty, and secure your Paternal 
attention: this conviction has alone inspired me 
with courage in this humble attempt to approach 
your throne.’ In the second letter we see that this 
valiant effort was rewarded, for ‘ Sir Herbert Taylor 
presents his compliments to Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, 
and is honoured with the King’s Commands to refer 
to Him the enclosed work,’ dated from ‘ Windsor 
Castle, April 19, 1831.’ But we have no further 
intimation concerning the famous architeét’s verdict 
in this matter, and when his books were dispersed 
many years ago this essay in its royal binding formed 
an inconspicuous item. All that can be said is that 
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some one has read the book diligently and has made 
therein numerous pencil notes. 

In the early seventies of the last century, a vast 
amount of attention was devoted to the ‘ Sewage 
Question,’ as it was called, and the Stock Exchange 
was inundated with inventors who were one and all 
persuaded that they could so deal with the sewage 
of towns as to convert these waste matters into a 
source of profit and advantage. It is clearly in con- 
nection with that movement that this next specimen 
in green morocco, with much gilding, acquired its 
magnificence. It is entitled ‘Concerning Sewage 
and its Economical Disposal.’ The author is F. H. 
Danchell, C.E., and it bears an autograph of that 
gentleman and two other donors, who presented it 
to ‘W™ Bragge, Esq™.’ A newspaper cutting is 
inserted, descriptive of ‘A Trip to the Dartmoor Peat 
Beds,’ and we gather that the work appears in the 
interests of ‘The Peat Engineering and Sewage 
Filtration Company, Limited.’ Mr. Bragge may 
have been in a position to influence some wealthy 
corporation to adopt peat for its salvation. I wot 
not whether this rich binding proved effectual in 
securing his co-operation or not, but I well remem- 
ber that the Bradford Town Council made many 
costly experiments in the employment of this 
material. 

Quite another motive is apparent or expressed 
for the choice binding of this next volume of poetry: 
Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ the pretty edition which 
Stothard illustrated in 1798, and which contains 
some of Bartolozzi’s finest plates. The crushed 
Levant was destined for some haughty lady-love, I 
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ween, for was not a certain page still turned down, 
as it had been for over one hundred years, where 
the poet tells us: 


Some nymphs there are too conscious of their face, 
For life predestin’d to the gnomes’ embrace. 

These swell their prospects and exalt their pride, 
When offers are disdain’d and love deny’d: 

Then gay ideas crowd the vacant brain, 

While peers, and dukes, and all their sweeping train, 
And garters, stars and coronets appear, 

And in soft sounds ‘ Your Grace’ salutes their ear. 


I do not desire to suggest that any binding would 
be too exquisite for Pope’s delightful poem, but 
again, nothing could be too magnificent for one’s 
lady-love in such a case as this, with the prospect 
before her of the ‘ gnomes’ lifelong embrace!’ 

By far the largest number of our best bindings, 
however, are lavished upon religious works; from 
the days of the richly illuminated missal, even until 
now, the devotional books are those which fare the 
best at the hands of the binder, though, if not an 
author’s pet, it is at times far from easy to account 
for the splendour in which even the volume of 
sermons may be decked or that may be bestowed 
on some obscure controversial pamphlet, which 
has long ago lost all its interest for the casual 
reader. Such books as these, in bindings whose 
former owners may yet be identified, or which 
have originally belonged to some royal or noble 
personage, are often highly treasured, and owe 
their preservation solely to their covers. It would 
no doubt be an excellent suggestion to offer to the 
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otherwise unsuccessful author, that if he could only 
induce himself to have his books bound by the 
best binders of his age; he might then be sure that 
in future generations they would be listed by 
the second-hand bookseller, and, perchance, even 
hoarded among the treasures of the book-colleétor. 
GiLBerT R. REDGRAVE. 
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bx HE early-printed books of Lyons have 

4 hitherto been imperfectly studied, and 

many passed unidentified; although 

it was at Lyons that the first printed 

@7} book in the French language, ‘ Les 
Merveilles du monde,’ * appeared, and also the first 
illustrated book printed in France, ‘ Le Mirouer de 
la Rédemption de l’umain lignage,’ which is dated 
Aug. 26, 1478. Many of these Lyons incunabula 
are, moreover, of such extreme rarity that they are 
little known, and not to be seen without a special 
pilgrimage to some distant land; so that the third 
volume of M. Claudin’s monumental work on 
French printing, which deals with them, has been 
eagerly awaited. It proves even more interesting, 
more rich, and more magnificent than was expected 
even by those who had seen the proof-sheets, which, 
with ungrudging and chivalrous generosity, M. 
Claudin had placed at the service of workers in the 
same field, long before the publication of the book. 
Large as it is, however, this volume includes, it is 


* ©Historie de L’Imprimerie en France’ . . . par A. Claudin. 
Tom. III. (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale.) 

* This book is without date; but on typographical grounds is 
considered earlier than ‘ La legende doree,’ printed in the same 
type, which is dated 18th April, 1476, i.¢., nine months earlier 
than the ‘Grandes Chroniques de France,’ printed at Paris 16th 
January, 1477 (1476 old style). 
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understood, not more than half M. Claudin’s mate- 
rials on the subjeét of the early Lyons presses. This 
part of the work, planned originally for a single 
volume of the great History, grew so much as it 
advanced, that the author found himself obliged to 
allot two to it, of which the second is still to come. 
As the present instalment contains the account of 
only sixteen presses, connected with twenty-one 
printers’ names, while Mr. Proétor’s list of Lyons 
presses, before 1500, runs to thirty-nine, and M. 

Rondot’s list of Lyons printers to two hundred and 
thirty-six, it is evident that much compression and 
omission will still be required to keep even to two 
volumes. 

The first thing that strikes the eye in the book 
is its wealth of illustration; it is magnificent even 
as a picture-book. There are twelve full-page re- 
productions in gold and colours, mostly of pages of 
printed books, illuminated by hand after the fashion 
of manuscripts. One of them, however, is a very 
interesting reproduction from a manuscript of the 
early sixteenth century, in the Bibliotheque nationale. 
It represents the interior of a printing establishment, 
and shows five men engaged in five various employ- 
ments, setting the type, inking the pads, working 
the press, folding the sheets, and reading the proofs. 
Beside these coloured pages, there is an infinite 
number of facsimiles, occurring on almost every 
page, of founts of type, pages of letterpress, and 
woodcuts or other illustrations. As many of these 
are drawn from books of the utmost rarity, it is 
evident that they have an unusual interest and a 
great working value. The volume is indeed a mine 
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of wealth to future workers, besides its own value 
as a history. 

Among other things its publication should cer- 
tainly rouse some one to supplement the extremely 
valuable work of M. Rondot by studying thoroughly 
and in detail the subjeét of the earliest Lyons wood- 
cuts, a subject of much interest as showing the de- 
velopment of a native French style out of purely 
German origins. The first illustrations in Lyons 
books were either copied from German woodcuts 
or printed from the actual blocks which had been 
cut and already used in Germany.’ Both are found 
in the ‘ Mirouer de la Redemption.’ Mathieu Husz, 
himself a German, not only employed woodblocks 
brought from Augsburg, but also got woodcutters 
from there to work for him at Lyons. And in some 
of the earliest cuts designed specially to illustrate 
French works printed there, as the series of eighty- 
six small cuts to the first edition of the ‘ Roman de 
la Rose,’ it seems possible to see a French artist 
combined with a German woodcutter. The cuts to 
Julien Macho’s ‘ Exposition de la Bible’ (some of 
which are reproduced by M. Claudin), appear to 
be by the same artist or woodcutter, or perhaps 
both. The first woodcut supposed to have been 
designed and cut at Lyons is, however, finer than 
these, and shows a different style. This is the 
admired ‘Virgin and Child’ from the ‘ Histoire 
du Chevalier Oben,’ of which the only known 
copy is in the British Museum, its importance 
and interest having been first perceived by Mr. 


* Including the north of Switzerland, which, as M. Rondot re- 
marks, était alors pour nous 1’ Allemagne. 
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Proétor. M. Claudin gives a beautiful reproduc- 


tion of it. 

There is an important series of woodcuts which 
M. Claudin appears to claim for Lyons, which are, 
however, undoubtedly of German origin. These 
are the large cuts, originally sixty-five in number, 
to illustrate the story of Melusine. The German 
‘ Melusina,’ in which they first appeared (Hain, 
11063), is a rare book, and has no date, place, or 
printer’s name. It has been attributed to various 
printers and places, among others to Bernhard Richel 
of Basle, others of whose blocks certainly came to 
Lyons. The type appears in many of the letters to 
be identical with his, but some of the capitals show 
differences. Muther (‘ Die Deutsche Biicher-Illus- 
tration’)gives specimens in facsimile of both the 
type and the cuts, and attributes the book to Basle 
or Ulm, dating it conjecturally ‘ about 1485.’ This 
is assuredly too late. M. Claudin gives reproductions 
of three of the illustrations from three separate Lyons 
editions in which they appeared, the supposed 
earliest of which, bearing the names of Ortuin and 
Schenck, he dates conjecturally about 1483.’ There 
is an edition of the French ‘ Melusine,’ published by 
Adam Steinschaber at Geneva in 1478, with wood- 
cuts, which M. Claudin says he has compared care- 
fully with those in the Lyons editions, and he asserts 
positively that the latter are reversed copies of the 
Genevan cuts. But as he was, apparently, unaware 
of the German book, he may possibly not have been 
on the look-out for indications as to which way the 


‘ The others bear the names of G. Le Roy and Mathieu Husz 
respectively. All three are of the utmost rarity. 
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copying had been. Unfortunately the Genevan 
edition is also exceedingly rare, only one perfect copy 
being known, that in the library at Wolfenbiittel. 
But were it practicable to bring this and the German 
edition together it might be possible to decide the 
priority. A minute study of the details depicted 
might reveal which set of illustrations was designed 
to fit the story, and which merely followed the former 
designs,—the first and second series of the ‘ Roman 
de la Rose’ illustrations are clearly distinguishable 
by this means. The number of illustrations in the 
German book is sixty-five, in the Genevan only sixty- 
three, and the latter appears to be also the number of 
those in the Le Roy edition of Lyons.’ In any case 
it is certain that the German edition is earlier than 
the Lyons editions with the same cuts, For in the 
Bodleian copy there are, besides small cracks, three 
or four cases of conspicuous damage in the wood 
block, where the German cuts are intaét. It would 
be interesting to compare the state of these cuts in 
the Ortuin and Schenck edition which M. Claudin 
considers earlier than the Le Roy. But even if they 
were undamaged in that, it is evident that the Ger- 
man edition must have been printed before the 
blocks came to Lyons at all. These two Lyons 
editions appear to correspond page for page, and 
must have been printed very shortly one after the 
other. For a full study of the question no doubt the 
Baimter (German) edition, Augsburg, 1480, with 
seventy-four cuts, would have to be consulted also. 

‘ Four of the cuts in the Bodleian copy appear to be supplied 


in facsimile from a different series of Melusine illustrations, so 
that an exact collation by its means is impossible. 
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It will be seen, then, that M. Claudin has rather 
opened out than exhausted the field with regard to 
the woodcuts and illustrated books of Lyons. On 
the other hand he has left little, if anything, for a 
supplementary worker to add to his analysis and 
determination of the various founts of type. This 
is, of course, the province which M. Claudin has 
made specially his own, and for which he has that 
aptitude of eye, a combination of instinét and train- 
ing, which was also the pre-eminent endowment of 
the late Mr. Proétor. It is pleasant to note the 
entente cordiale that existed between these two 
labourers in the same field, and it cannot but be 
gratifying to Mr, Proétor’s fellow-countrymen to 
observe how often his name is quoted, and what 
weight is attached to his authority in this volume. 
There are many books without place, date, or 
printer’s name, which M. Claudin, with his intimate 
knowledge of types and wide acquaintance with 
incunabula, has been able to identify as the work of 
this or that Lyons printer. There are few more in- 
teresting—or even fascinating—pages in this volume 
than those in which M. Claudin shows the pro- 
bability that a particular type, found in a small 
number of works in Latin and French, all without 
date or printer’s name, is that of Gaspard Ortuin; 
and the colleétion of the constructive evidence of 
the date and place of these books must have been 
as exciting work as it is interesting reading. Thus 
in a copy of one work, the ‘ Boece de Consolation,’ 
at Dresden, the rubricator has himself added the 
date 1481; ina copy of another, the ‘ Liber de Casu 
Trojae,’ in M. Claudin’s own possession, there is a 
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manuscript note dated 3rd May, 1486, showing that 
the book is certainly anterior to that; while as to 
the place, there is a third book in this type, the 
first edition of the ‘ Roman de la Rose,’ of which 
the Bibliotheque Nationale possesses a copy bearing 
a manuscript note in a fifteenth-century hand, to 
show that it then belonged to a lady at Lyons. 

The labour of accumulating such a mass of material 
as is found in this volume, and from such widely 
scattered quarters, must have been very great, and 
it could have been carried out by no one in whom 
the aptitude for distinguishing type just mentioned 
was not united with an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. M. Claudin has spared no trouble to run a 
book to earth, on the slightest hint of its existence, 
and though he modestly attributes one of his most 
fortunate finds to ‘la hasard, cette providence des 
bibliophiles,’ it may safely be said that neither 
chance nor providence would have thus befriended 
any searcher less keen and experienced. 

If it be necessary to add a word of criticism, or 
rather of suggestion, it might be complained that 
the material in this volume—as indeed in the two 
former—is hardly sufficiently digested; the same 
book will be found mentioned, with important de- 
tails, in several different parts, often without refer- 
ence back or forward; and faét follows faét, and 
detail detail, often without any particular method 
or order. Hence, in using the book as a work of 


* On the (modern) binding of a copy from the Heber colleétion 
is the date 1487. There is nothing in the book itself to suggest 
this date. It seems probable that before the book was rebound the 
date was present somewhere in the old binding or flyleaves. 
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reference, it is sometimes extremely difficult to light 
upon what is wanted. No doubt when the great 
work is finally completed there will be a copious 
index. But as that time must be still some years 
distant, it would be an immense advantage if, at the 
end of the next volume, an index could be added, 
either to the Lyons part only, or to the whole four 
volumes of Lyons and Paris together. Were this 
done in detail—say, as minutely as the wonderful 
indices to ‘Dom Bouquet ’—the usefulness of this 
invaluable work would be immensely increased. 
Were it further possible to arrange on a few pages 
together all the alphabets of various types which are 
scattered in such profusion through the volumes, so 
that type could be compared with type, and a com- 
prehensive view of all obtained at one glance, the 
added debt of a bibliophile’s gratitude would indeed 
be impossible to pay. 
F. W. BourpDILLon. 
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HE ponderous fictions of Gomberville, 
La Calprenede, and Mlle. de Scudéry, 
A still held an honoured place on the 
COs Sb tables of every boudoir, and dainty 
(ASHE GD précieuses still traced the course of the 
river of Inclination on the map of the Pays du 
Tendre, when there appeared anonymously in Paris, 
the first part of a work entitled, ‘ Histoire des 
Sevarambes, peuples qui habitent une partie du 
troisieme continent, communément appele la Terre 
Australe.’ This was in 1677. The author of the 
book was Denis Vairasse d’Alais, a nobleman of 
Languedoc, who, at the time of its publication, 
eked out the pale ghost of a patrimony by teaching 
English and French to foreign residents in Paris. 
Before settling in the capital, Vairasse had smelt 
powder on the fields of Piedmont, had been called 
to the Bar, had crossed over to England, where he 
made the acquaintance of Locke and the Earl of 
Clarendon, and had got himself hopelessly implicated 
in the intrigues of an intriguing age. In 1665 he 
served against the Dutch on the flag-ship of the 
Duke of York; and 1672 found him campaigning 
with the French army in Holland. 

Besides his baptismal name Vairasse d’Alais had 
not a few points in common with his more famous 
contemporary Saint Evremond, one of the most 
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striking being that the brilliance of his conver- 
sational talents diverted attention from a_pecu- 
liarly unprepossessing countenance. Apart from the 
‘ Histoire des Sevarambes,’ his only excusion into 
literature was a ‘Grammaire de la Langue fran- 
gaise, published in 1681; this, two years later, he 
translated into English. In spite of his grammati- 
cal theories it must be admitted that his style is 
not remarkable for ease, elegance, or even for cor- 
rectness. But the fatuousness of the proverb anent 
practising and preaching had been once for all 
triumphantly demonstrated by Rabelais’ monk, who 
on being taxed with inconsistency, compared him- 
self with the sign-post, which though it pointed 
out the way did not walk in it. 

The ‘ Histoire des Sevarambes’ purports to be the 
memoirs of Captain Siden, who was cast away with 
a full ship’s company on the coasts of the Anti- 
podes, inthe year 1656. Perhaps the most curious 
fact about the book is that it made its first appear- 
ance in English under the title ‘ History of the 
Sevarites or Sevarambi, a nation inhabiting part of 
the third continent, commonly called Terrae Aus- 
trales Incognitae, with an account of their admir- 
able government, religion, customs, and language; 
written by one Captain Siden, a worthy person, 
who, together with many others, was cast upon 
those coasts, and lived many years in that country; 
London: printed for Henry Burne, at the Gun, at 
the West End of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1675’; 
two years before the publication of the French 
edition. A second part, ‘more wonderful and de- 


lightful than the first,’ appeared in 1679; the 
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licence by Roger Lestrange bearing the date 25th 
February, 167§. We give the titles in full because 
endless controversy has arisen as to the origin of 
the book, and claims to its authorship have been 
made on behalf of Isaac Vossius, Leibnitz, and 
Algernon Sidney. These claims are, however, 
purely conjectural, whereas all the evidence points 
to Vairasse as the author of the original work. For 
instance, it is surely due to no mere coincidence 
that the name of the supposed narrator ‘ Siden’ is 
an anagram of ‘ Denis,’ whilst that of ‘ Sevarias,’ 
the law-giver of the Sevarambians, is as clearly an 
anagram of ‘ Vairasse.” Moreover, there are traces 
of French construction in certain sentences which 
convince us that the English edition is a translation 
from the French.’ 

A German version of the book was published in 
1680, and a Dutch in 1682, both of which appear 
to have been taken from the French. The book 
soon came under the ban of the Church; though 
no steps seem to have been taken against its author. 
After a while the English version of the story 
seems to have been forgotten, as all the later editions 
were undoubtedly translations. The ‘ Histoire des 
Sevarambes’ was familiar to Hume, who refers to 
it as an ‘admirable romance’; and to Wieland, who 
constantly borrowed from it. There is extant a 


1 A curious parallel to the appearance of the English translation 
of the ‘Histoire des Sevarambes’ before the publication of the 
French original is afforded by Beckford’s ‘ Vathek,’ of which an 
English version, ‘sufficiently idiomatic to have entirely eclipsed 
and to have frequently been taken for the original, was published 
anonymously and surreptitiously in 1784.’ The original French 
work was published at Paris and Lausanne in 1787. 
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letter from William Taylor of Norwich, in which 
he asks Southey if he knows who wrote the book, 
and suggests Maurice Ashley, the translator of 
Xenophon, as possibly the author. To this Southey 
replied: “‘ Of the Sevarambians, I know nothing.’ 
He afterwards read it, however, and pronounced it 
to be a remarkable work. 

Not the least striking part of the book is that 
in which the author deals with the language and 
literature of the country; and here his linguistic 
attainments stood him in good stead. Perhaps no 
work of fiction has been composed with greater art 
or more painstaking thoroughness than this section 
of the ‘ Histoire des Sevarambes.’ A close study of 
this chapter gives the reader an extraordinarily 
clear impression of the groundwork of the tongue. 
Nouns are declined and verbs conjugated in the 
most plausible manner; and, incidentally, the gram- 
marians of the day come in for some shrewd 
criticisms. In a suggestive passage, Vairasse ridi- 
cules the fashionable poetical dramas of the age, and 
advocates the use of prose in all writings for the 
stage; for what can be more ludicrous, says he, 
than 


De vouloir que sur le théatre dans un changement de 
scéne, celui qui était absent et qui n’avait pas entendu les 
derniéres paroles qu’on avait dites avant qu’il arriva, rime 
avec le dernier vers qu’on a prononcé, comme si’il avait 
oul, et qu’on lui avait donné le temps de chercher une 
rime pour y répondre. 


Given the nature of the book it was almost in- 
evitable that it should have been compared with 
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‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ and some have suggested that 
Swift found in it more than a hint for his master- 

iece. One thing is certain, if Swift borrowed from 
Vairasse, all the gall and bitterness of * Gulliver ’ is 
his own, for there is no trace of misanthropy in the 
narrative of the kindly Frenchman, who consist- 
ently preached the gospel of Optimism, which 
teaches that this is the best of possible worlds, and 
that if a man be wise, he will stay at home and cul- 
tivate his garden. Yet there are certainly one or two 
passages which afford a curious instance of how 
great wits jump. Writing of the law against per- 
jury Vairasse says: 


La médisance et les calomnies sont sévérement punies, 
et s'il arrive qu’un d’entre eux accuse quelqu’un de ses 
concitoyens sans pouvoir prouver son accusation, il n’est 
pas seulement noté d’infamie, mais il est encore sévére- 
ment chatié par les lois. 


In the kingdom of Lilliput the law against this 
offence differed only in the severity of its punish- 
ment: 


But if the person accused maketh his innocence plainly 
to appear upon his trial, the accuser is immediately put to 
an ignominious death; and out of his goods or lands the 
innocent person is quadruply recompensed for the loss of 
his time, for the danger he underwent, for the hardship of 
his imprisonment, and for all the charges he hath been at 
in making his defence. 


In both States not only were the wicked punished, 
but the virtuous rewarded; and in choosing persons 
for public employments more regard was paid to 
good morals than to great abilities. The educa- 
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tional machinery of the two countries is very much 
alike, and the ‘sweet reasonableness’ of the French 
author’s system enables him to sustain the com- 
parison easily enough. 

In view of these faéts, it is remarkable that 
shortly after the appearance of ‘ Gulliver,’ ‘a third 
volume was published by an unblushing forger, as 
early as 1727, without printer’s name, a great part 
of which is unacknowledged plunder from a work 
entitled ‘‘ Histoire des Sevarambes,” ascribed to 
M. Alletz, and suppressed in France and other 
Catholic countries, on account of its deistical 
opinions.’ Our quotation is from Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Memoir of Swift,’ and it would appear from it 
that Scott was not aware of the English edition; and 
also, that he had not read the spurious ‘ Gulliver,’ 
or his sense of humour would not have allowed 
him to criticise so sharply a book which might 
very well have been a first draft of the ‘ Travels.’ 
However that may be, the ‘ sequel’ is an able piece 
of work, so able, indeed, that Swift himself need 
not have been ashamed to put his name to it. 

The aborigines of Sevarambia are described as a 
remarkably fine race, tall of stature and straight of 
limb, hospitable and well-disposed. They lived in 
log cabins, situated in a fat pasture land, and wor- 
shipped the sun in the orthodox manner; in short, 
they were endowed with all the virtues that the 
dreamers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies loved to ascribe to the unsophisticated savage. 
It is true that the prevailing fashion in the dress of 
both sexes was of the simplest; but any deficiency 
of toilette that might be urged against them was 
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remedied by modesty, which covered them as with 
a garment. Indeed, they would have been the 
happiest people in the world had it not been for 
a fierce religious war waged against them by a 
nation, from ‘ beyond the mountains,’ who had been 
led astray by the vain imaginings of the false pro- 
phet Stroukaras. Sevarias, however, brought peace 
in his train, and from that time religious feuds 
were unknown. Under this able ruler and his suc- 
cessors, the Sevarambians made such rapid progress 
that when Captain Siden and his companions came 
to dwell among them, they had attained a degree 
of culture undreamed of by the nations of Europe. 

The great principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity formed the keystone of their constitution. 
In religion they held that every man’s belief was 
entitled to respect: 


Parce qu’il n’est pas au pouvoir des gens de croire tout 
ce qu’ils voudraient bien croire; que la foi est toujours 
fondée sur quelque raison précédente qui persuade le 
croyant, et sans laquelle, il lui est impossible d’embrasser 
aucune profession. 


When these words were written the bigoted and 
cold-hearted widow of Paul Scarron had already 
gained complete ascendency over the King, and 
many a less pronounced heretic than Vairasse was 
already proving the expediency of observing the 
proverb, quieta non movere—let sleeping gods lie. 

Here again it is interesting to compare this and 
other passages on toleration with the opinions 
which Swift puts into the mouth of the King of 
Brobdingnag: 
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He said he knew no reason why those who entertain 
opinions prejudicial to the public should be obliged to 
change, or should not be obliged to conceal them. And 
as it was tyranny in any government to require the first, 
so it was weakness not to enforce the second: for a man 
may be allowed to keep poisons in his closet, but not to 
vend them about for cordials. 


Believing that most of the ills of society are due 
to ambition and avarice, the Sevarambians had early 
adopted the principles of equality and the com- 
munity of goods; and they were confirmed in these 
opinions by Captain Siden’s account of the condi- 
tion of the people in European countries. They 
were amazed to learn that one class were allowed 
to live in idle luxury, while hunger and misery 
was the portion of another; for Sevarias had taught 
that ‘un veritable prince brille moins par l’eclat de 
son diademe que par le bonheur de ses sujets.’, Nor 
would they tolerate idleness, ‘la nourrice des vices,’ 
every able-bodied man and woman being compelled 
by law to work eight hours every day. 

On being questioned as to their views respecting 
capital punishment, they said: 


Il y avait de l’inhumanité a faire mourir un concitoyen, 
et lui dter ce qu’on ne peut pas lui donner; et de la folie 
a détruire une personne qui peut expier son crime par des 
services utiles au public. 


The originality of the people asserted itself in 
their manners and customs no less than in their 
opinions. They dwelt in a sort of phalansteries, 
called Osmasia, an idea borrowed by Fourier when 
developing his ideal social system, nearly a century 
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and a half later. The education of the young was 
directed solely by the State, and for that purpose 
all children were taken from their parents at seven 
years of age. It is pleasant to learn that no second- 
rate books were tolerated in this happy country; 
but, unfortunately, no light is thrown on the diffi- 
cult art of telling a good book from a bad one. 

In spite of their advanced civilization, we are 
assured that the principles of the Sevarambians re- 
mained so excellent that they would have done 
credit to a people far less removed from the natural 
state. 

There is a force of realization about this sober 
narrative, and an air of authenticity, which is not 
altogether unworthy of a Swift or a Defoe. One 
thing is certain, Vairasse d’Alais had something 
definite to say, and he did not hesitate to say it. 
He was a revolutionist and a prophet; and though 
for long years his voice was that of one crying 
in the wilderness, his teachings were destined to 
inspire others, greater than he, to carry on the work 
which he had begun. 

Joun Rivers. 
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Rave see WISH you would add an index 
\ {N}) rerum,’ wrote Samuel Johnson to 
— > 

Richardson, ‘that when the reader 

recolleéts any incident he may easily 

Sy) find it, which at present he cannot 

4 enless he knows in which volume it is told; 
for “Clarissa” is not a performance to be read 
with eagerness and laid aside for ever; but will be 
occasionally consulted by the busy, the aged, and 
the studious, and therefore I beg that this edition, 
by which I suppose posterity is to abide, may want 
nothing that can facilitate its use.’ 

If ever a novel needed indexing, Richardson’s 
portentous masterpiece was the one! Novel though 
‘Clarissa Harlowe’ was, Johnson used it to strike 
the note of the counsel of perfection in indexing. 
If such a production was to be regarded as a work 
of reference for the ‘busy, the aged, and the 
studious,’ what a world of care should have been 
bestowed on the indexes of subsequent books of 
travel, history, biography, and the like. 

Johnson’s counsel, nevertheless, has fallen flat, for 
indexing is one of those pursuits in which every 
man has done that which seemed right in his own 
eyes; in other words, methods of compilation have 
run on wholly unscientific lines. Many valuable 
treatises have been issued from the press without 
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an index at all. Numerous indexes are made which 
are indexes to one thing only, namely, a total lack 
of knowledge of words on the part of the com- 
iler. 

, A low standard of work blunts popular criticism. 
If daubs, instead of true representations of men and 
things were shown in our picture galleries, who 
would be capable of just appreciation of a highly 
finished painting? It is the same with indexing. 
There is so much bad work in existence that good 
work appeals only to the small minority. 

A very strong case in point may be found in the 
recent lapse in the publication of the ‘ Review of 
Reviews Index to Periodicals.’ For twelve years 
this valuable work was the chief means of annually 
ascertaining all the best that had been written in 
journals and magazines the world over. From the 
point of view of internal arrangement of entries it 
left much to be desired, but in its bibliographical 
aspect it was practically perfect. ‘ Poole’s Index,’ to 
give that equally well-known produé¢tion its first 
and more familiar title, suffered in comparison 
from the faét that its contents, and those of its 
successive supplements issued under the editorship 
of Mr. W. I. Fletcher, covered not one but many 
years. The advantage to the British compilation 
of being issued annually was obvious. 

As the ‘Review of Reviews Index’ gradually 
increased in size, volume by volume, the price was 
raised from five to fifteen shillings ($1.20 to $3.60) 
annually, Virtue and usefulness are sometimes their 
sole reward, and this was sadly true of the ‘ Review 
of Reviews Index.’ So long as the yearly volume 
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was small and the price was low, librarians and 
journalists were willing to pay what was asked of 
them. As the compilation gradually enlarged in 
bulk till it finally became necessary to treble the 
price, subscribers dropped off in increasing num- 
bers. Yet this was bad commercial and social 
economy. It only needed a little self-denial on the 
part of institutions and individuals to meet the 
larger subscription i in return for greater value to be 
received in an increased number of references and 
subject-headings. The libraries could have done 
without an useless novel or two per annum; indi- 
viduals could have foregone some equally needless 
personal expense. 

It seems clear, however, that what may be called 
a national undertaking, produced annually at a heavy 
cost, needs for its support something more stable 
than the goodwill of a more or less literary public. 

Up to the 30th November, 1902, Mr. Carnegie’s 
gifts to libraries and other educational institutions 
were estimated as follows: 


England and Wales . . . £376,100 
Ireland. . .... . £100,600 
Scotland. . . . . . . £2,479,250 
Canada. . ... . . $954,000 
Cuba. . .. . . . -« $252,000 
United States . . . . $212,882,1737 


The conditions of these donations have generally 
been of a stringent nature, the application of the 
gifts being limited to the purchase of the site or 
building of the libraries, or both. In the case of 


' © Library,” 2nd ser., 1903, iv. 103-112. 
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educational institutions more latitude has been 
allowed. Consequently, a portion of one of these 
donations has been turned to account in the very 
direction I have been advocating. In 1go02, Mr. 
Carnegie gave $10,000,000 to found the Carnegie 
Institution in Washington, for the encouragement 
of investigation, research, and discovery. For the 
last twenty-five years members of the medical pro- 
fession, and of vocations nearly allied to it, have 
had the advantage of the publication of the ‘ Index 
Medicus.’ The plan of this compilation has been 
consistent throughout its career. It has been issued 
every month in the form of a classified catalogue of 
medical and scientific papers in every language, 
concluding with an exhaustive author and subject 
index for the year’s record. Twice has this under- 
taking been dropped, in 1884 and again in 1899, 
owing to want of financial support, this being 
largely due to defaulting subscribers. It was re- 
started for the third time in 1903, through the 
generosity of the Carnegie Institution at Washing- 
ton, who decided to devote $10,000 (or upwards of 
£2,000) per annum for three years to the expenses 
of compilation and publication of the ‘ Index.’ This 
amount the Institution has decided to continue in- 
definitely, provided sufficient interest be shown in 
the enterprise. 

There is yet another instance of the way in which 
Mr. Carnegie’s ‘ institutional,’ as opposed to strictly 
library, donations have been turned to similar good 
purpose. At the recent St. Louis Conference, Mr. 
R. R. Bowker, the editor of the ‘ Library Journal,’ 
stated that Mr. Carnegie’s endowment of the pub- 
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lishing board of the American Library Association 
with a fund of $100,000 had enabled the Associa- 
tion to carry out with a free hand much useful 
bibliographical and indexing work, foremost among 
such undertakings being the ‘ Literature of Ameri- 
can History.”* This particular venture, it is well 
known, has been further aided by the generous gift 
of $10,000 from its originator, Mr. George Iles. 
Now, if all this has been done in America, is it 
not possible to arouse a similar interest in indexing 
work in Great Britain? If subsidies are voted to 
those who guide and control the actual and material 
ships of commerce, surely the dire¢tors of such a 
ship of knowledge as the ‘ Review of Reviews In- 
dex’ is, are entitled to some state aid or munificent 
private endowment. The capital element of value 
in a work of reference like this, whether in the di- 
rection of art, science and letters, consists in the fact 
that it is a help towards finding out what has 
already been said. I have no ‘ Review of Reviews 
Index’ for the last year or two to consult, owing to 
its discontinuance. It is impossible, therefore, to 
tell whether the following proposal, which I now 
make, has been mooted in the press, and I must 
therefore call it original, with this reservation. 
This is an age of great combinations whether in 
commercial or journalistic undertakings. Would 
it not be feasible to unite Poole’s (or the A. L. A. 
Index, as it is now called) in one great annual pub- 
lication with the ‘ Review of Reviews Index’? It 
would be a great advantage if Poole’s were brought 
out annually instead of, as hitherto, in supplements 
’ © Library Journal,’ 1904, xxix, 124. 
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extending over several years’ literature. At the 
same time it were surely waste of labour that two 
great indexing undertakings should be doing prac- 
tically the same work. 

The great value of Poole’s Index lies in the con- 
cise arrangement of the sub-entries under the sub- 
ject-headings. It is possible almost at a moment’s 
glance to find an article on any given division of a 
subject, or on something akin to it, by means of 
the ingeniously devised alphabetical arrangement 
planned by the editors. But its one defeét lies in 
the absence of author-entries. There are many 
searchers and reference makers who want to know 
what a particular writer has produced over a given 
period, and here Poole’s Index will not help them. 
It is just at this point that the ‘ Review of Reviews 
Index’ steps in so usefully. Though the compilers 
did not pretend to make annual lists of the produc- 
tions of every periodical writer, nearly all such 
authors of importance—and this not to the exclu- 
sion of lesser known names—have had their articles 
recorded in the various issues, What appear to be 
complete lists of the occasional writings of Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Mr. Austin Dobson, and Mr, Ed- 
mund Gosse for the year 1go1, are to be found in 
that issue. 

As I have already pointed out elsewhere, the at- 
tempted relative arrangement of entries under sub- 
jects in the ‘ Review of Reviews Index,’ does not 
much help a searcher with little time to spare. But 
if the united Index I have proposed combined the 
special excellences of both works, the result would 
be indeed valuable. 
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A final word as to ways and means. The time is 
over for relying on subscriptions to cover the cost 
of such laborious work, and its publication. If de- 
pendent on such chance aid, sooner or later the 
undertaking collapses. 

There are other multi-millionaires, besides Mr. 
Carnegie, who are not employing any portion of 
their wealth half so usefully as he. If but one of 
them can be induced to serve indexes as he has 
served libraries, the whole situation of the indexing 
world will be altered for the better. 

ARCHIBALD L. CLARKE. 
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THE ‘DREAM OF GERONTIUS.’ 







den ESM HE ‘Dream of Gerontius’ is one of 
CQ 
: narrow escape from destruction. John 
b Henry Newman’s thoughts had long 
Sst_ Exe”) been turned to the grave, and on the 
death of a friend he put his musings into the form 
of a dramatic poem, but was not satisfied with the 
result, and cast the MS. aside. It was accidentally 
seen and rescued by one who succeeded in persuad- 
ing the author to publish the poem. Thus the world 
came into the possession of the ‘ Dream of Geron- 
tius.”’ It was written in January, 1865, and ap- 
peared in the ‘Month’ for May and June of the 
year, and in 1866 was issued by Burns and Lambert 
in a booklet of fifty-six pages, with no author’s 
name on the title-page, but with the easily identi- 
fied initials of J. H. N. at the end of the dedica- 
tion. Later editions of this, as of Newman’s other 
writings, are published by Longmans. 

Newman at the time of the publication of the 
‘Dream of Gerontius’ had passed from the Angli- 
can to the Roman communion, had established the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri, had served as a volun- 
teer priest in the cholera-stricken town of Bilston, 
had lost his case in the Achilli libel trial, had made 
his unsuccessful effort to establish a Catholic Uni- 


* Newman,’ by William Barry. London, 1904, p. 209. 
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versity at Dublin, and had gone through that re- 
markable controversy with Kingsley which resulted 
in the publication of the ‘Apologia.’ This book 
convinced the British public of the sincerity of 
Newman in the theological and intelleétual pro- 
cesses which had converted him from the foremost 
advocate of via media of Anglicanism to the fore- 
most advocate of the Roman principle of authority. 
A change so remarkable had inevitably bred sus- 
picion; but the self-revelations of the ‘ Apologia’ 
secured for Newman a verdict as to the honesty of 
the transformation. 

The striking contrast between John Henry New- 
man and his younger brother, Francis William 
Newman, has often been remarked. Both were 
reared in an atmosphere of Evangelicalism, from 
which the one escaped to Roman Catholicism, and 
the other to a lofty and devout Theism. The ‘St. 
Francis of Rationalism,’ as George Eliot once 
affectionately styled Professor Newman, was a man 
of deep religious instinéts, and his writings have 
furnished spiritual food for men of many schools of 
thought and feeling. I made his personal acquaint- 
ance in 1868, and the friendship continued un- 
broken until his death in 1897. He told me on one 
occasion that he had suggested to his brother the 
subject of the purification of a soul by penitential 
fires as a fitting subject for a poem by one who 
believed in purgatory. Dr. Newman made no im- 
mediate response, but some time after the ‘ Dream 
of Gerontius’ appeared. Cardinal Newman at a 
later date, when asked if the poem had originated 
in his brother’s suggestion, declared that it had 
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not. Quite possibly Frank Newman’s hint may 
have unconsciously germinated in the poet’s mind. 

From whence did Newman take the name ot 
Gerontius? History knows of a Roman general of 
that name who first declared for Constantine, and 
then revolted and proclaimed Maximus; but after 
besieging his former master at Arles, he was de- 
feated and fled to Spain, where he ended his days 
by suicide in A.D. 409. There are several persons 
of the name who are mentioned in the ecclesiastical 
annals of the fourth and fifth centuries. It occurs 
also in inscriptions. It is a Latin adaptation of a 
Greek name, and suggests age and dignity.’ 

Sir Francis Doyle claims for Newman a place 
among the prophets, with whom the poet, in the 
earlier stages of society, was ranked: ‘He was a 
favoured servant upon whom a precious burden 
was laid; a chosen interpreter, to whom noble 
messages were entrusted—messages which he was 
driven, under the pressure of a self-consuming en- 
thusiasm, to communicate in music to man.’ Such 
an ideal differs greatly from the modern literary 
artist seeking for subjects on which to exert his skill, 
yet such men, happily, have existed in every age. 
Sir Francis proceeds: ‘Such a man—and I call Dr. 
Newman such a man—if he writes verses, writes 
them because he cannot help himself; the travail 
of his heart must come out somehow, or else it will 
tear him to pieces; and in his restlessness he dis- 
covers that verse, for him, is the natural outlet of 
feeling. From his thoughts any idea of mere literary 
success is a thousand leagues away. The subjects 


* See the Onomasticon in de Vet’s edition of ‘ Forcellini.’ 
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which he chooses are not those most susceptible of 
poetical embellishments. No; they are his own 
doubts and struggles, the glimpses of light and the 
oppressions of darkness which alternately cheer and 
sadden his unparticipated existence.’’ Not less ap- 
preciative is a later critic. ‘Had Dante himself 
composed “ The Dream of Gerontius,”’ says Dr, 
Alexander Whyte, ‘as his elegy on the death of 
some beloved friend it would have been universally 
received as altogether worthy of his superb genius, 
and it would have been a jewel altogether worthy 
of his peerless crown. . . . It isa poem that every 
man should have by heart who has it before him 
to die.’ ? 

These two critics represent two types of Protest- 
ant thought, the one an Anglican, the other a 
Presbyterian, and therefore both free from any 
denominational bias in favour of Newman or his 
teachings. 

A French translation appeared at Caen in 1869. 
It was the work of G. S. Trebutien, and an appendix 
contained a version of Sir Francis Doyle’s Oxford 
lecture on the ‘ Dream.’ A German translation was 
issued at Mainz in 1885. 

It has been suggested that Newman owes some- 
thing to the ‘Autos Sacramentales’ of Calderon, 
but beyond the undoubted fa¢ts that they are dra- 
matic in form, allegorical, and deal with sacred 
history or theological dogma, it is not easy to per- 


1 ¢Leétures delivered before University of Oxford, 1868,’ by 
Sir F. H. Doyle. London, 1869, pp. 91-124. 

? “Newman, an appreciation,’ by Alexander Whyte. London, 
19OI, p. 135. 
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ceive any resemblance between the English and the 
Spanish poet.’ 

In January, 1884, Frank Power, who had gone 
to the Soudan as correspondent for the ‘ Times,’ was 
lying ill at Khartoum after the destruction of Hicks 
Pasha’s army, and was waiting with the rest of the 
garrison for the advent of Chinese Gordon. Power 
bears emphatic testimony to the magnetic quality 
of that remarkable man. Gordon and Power were 
at once on friendly terms, and held much communion 
in the dark days when the Mahdi’s forces were being 
held at bay and the advent of the English relief 
force was hoped and prayed for. On the day of his 
arrival at Khartoum, Gordon gave to Power a copy 
of the ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ which he had read 
and marked on the march from Egypt. The little 
book was presented to Gordon by Mr. E. A. Maund 
in consequence of a conversation about death and 
immortality. Gordon’s passion for theological specu- 
lation is one of the most remarkable features in his 
strongly marked character. On roth September, 
Power and Stewart left Khartoum in an effort to 
reach the English army and to hasten its march. 
The steamer in which they sailed struck on a rock 
in the Nile, and they were both slain. Power had 
sent on the little book to his sister in Dublin, and 
it was shown to Cardinal Newman. ‘I was deeply 
moved,’ he wrote, ‘ to find that a book of mine had 
been in General Gordon’s hands, and fhat the de- 
scription of a soul preparing for death.’ The passages 
marked by Gordon are those expressive of faith in 


1 © Autos Sacramentales del Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca.’ 
Madrid, 1717. The six vols. contain seventy-two pieces. 
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God and of a foreboding of impending death. Three 
may be cited here: 


I have no fear— 
In His dear might prepared for wee! or woe. 


The Angel-guardian knows and loves the ransomed race. 


There will I sing my absent Lord and Love: 
Take me away, 

That sooner I may rise and go above 

And see Him in the truth of everlasting day. 


A facsimile of this copy of the ‘ Dream,’ showing 
all Gordon’s markings, was given by Miss Gordon 
to Mr. Lawrence Dillon, and by him presented to 
the Manchester Free Reference Library. This con- 
tains also an autograph of Chinese Gordon.' 

Gladstone was an admirer of the ‘Dream of 
Gerontius,’ and expressed his sense of its beauty in 
a conversation with Mr. George Jacob Holyoake. 
He was surprised to hear that the apostle of Secu- 
larism had read it with great admiration, and said, 
‘It was strange, as he had mentioned the poem at 
three or four breakfast tables without finding any 
one who knew it.’? Writing to Mr. Lawrence 
Dillon in 1888, the venerable statesman said, ‘I 
rejoice to see on it “twenty-fourth edition.” It 
originally came into the world in grave-clothes, 
swaddled, that is to say, in the folds of the anonym- 
ous, but it has now fairly burst them, and will, I 


1 Some further particulars by the present writer may be found 
in * Longman’s Magazine,’ OGtober, 1890 (xvi. 632), and in 
the ‘ Papers of the Manchester Literary Club’ for 1889 (xv. 65). 

* * Bygones Worth Remembering.’ By George Jacob Holyoake. 
London, 1905, ii. 
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hope, take and hold its place in the literature of 
the world.’ 

The appreciation of the poem by the public has 
been continuous. The thirty-fifth edition has ap- 
peared during the present year. The publication 
was transferred to the house of Longmans in 1888 
and since then 75,000 copies have been printed. 
The=poem is also included in the various editions 
of Cardinal Newman’s ‘ Verses.’ Several editions 
have also been printed in the United States, includ- 
ing one with notes, which appeared in 1904. 

The poem has an additional claim now that its 
stately verse is wedded to the melody of Sir Edward 
Elgar’s music. But apart from that the English- 
speaking races will not willingly let die either 
‘Lead Kindly Light’ or the ‘ Dream of Gerontius.’ 

WiiiaM E. A. Axon. 
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RJHE drama, which so halts with us, 
flourishes in France. We see play 
after play produced in this country 
only to die after the briefest of 


tists of repute, whose hearts are in their work, 
say that it is useless to write plays with a serious 
ethical interest, or even with a lofty romantic in- 
terest, for the English stage, because the highly 
intellectual audience of the French and German 
theatres is entirely lacking in this country. Our 
audiences take the theatre as an aid to digestion 
between dinner and supper, and look askance at a 
play which demands serious attention or mental 
effort. Whatever the reason, it is certain that in 
France plays that are at once good for acting and 
fine literature are always being written, acted, and 
appreciated. We may instance as among the most 
recent, Lemaitre’s ‘La Massiére,’ and Mendés’s 
‘ Scarron.’ 

After five years of literary silence Jules Lemaitre 
has produced in ‘ La Massiére’ an admirable comedy 
in four aéts. I may quote his own words in refer- 
ence to the origin of the work. He had become 
interested in the many art studios for women in 
Paris, and he tells us: 
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Jai trouvé 14 une tournure particulitre, des mceurs 
curieuses, et l’idée m’est venue tout naturellement de 
parler des ateliers de jeunes filles et des massi¢res. Vous 
savez que la massiére est |’éléve qui designée par certaines 
qualités de sérieux, de particuli¢re intelligence, par son 
avance artistique sur les autres, est chargée de ramasser 
les cotisations dans I’atelier, de distribuer les fournitures, 
d’étre en un mot une sorte de moniteur. Quelle aventure 
me suis-je demandé, quelle aventure peut arriver 4 une 
massiére, 4 une jeune fille honnéte, ayant l’amour de son 
art, une bonne éducation, une nature fine et droit, pauvre et 


jetée dans ce milieu? Quels rapports sentimentaux peuvent 


exister entre elle et son vieux professeur ? 


Such a play may perhaps, he thinks, be regarded 
as ‘une piece féministe,’ but, he is careful to add, 
without any thesis. It is an attempt to interest the 
public in the fate of a girl who has to earn her own 
living. The psychological problem is the love, 
partly paternal, partly sensual, of an elderly man, 
Mareze, for his massiére, Juliette Dupuy, a girl of 
great intelligence and charm. She, quite uncon- 
scious of the maitre’s feeling for her, is in love with 
his son Jacques. Mareze’s jealous wife adds to the 
complication. But Lemaitre in the treatment of his 
theme shows ‘de quelle maniére les honnétes gens 
sont passionnés.’ The dialogue throughout is admir- 
ably natural, and the first aét, which passes in the 
studio, is entirely original—I can recall no scene 
like it in any play—and successfully executed. We 
trust that Lemaitre will not keep us waiting another 
five years for a work from his pen. 

Catulle Mendés is a surprising person. Now a 
writer of volumes of tales, to be concealed behind 
more respectable tomes on the topmost shelf of 

vi. U 
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the library, then a historian and critic of litera- 
ture, and lastly a dramatist, he has in ‘ Scarron’ 
made a notable effort towards serious art. He 
characterizes it as a ‘ comédie tragique,’ and it is in 
five acéts and in verse. It was produced at the 
*Gaité’ Theatre in Paris, with Coquelin in the 
title-réle. The character of Scarron reminds us a 


little of Triboulet in ‘Le Roi s’amuse,’ and of 


Quasimodo in ‘ Notre Dame de Paris.’ The scene 
of the first act is laid at Mans about 1637. It is the 
first Sunday in Lent (dimanche de Brandons) when 
the carnival is revived with increased zest and 
energy. Scarron appears, first as a priest attending 
on the bishop, then as Momus, then as an ape. The 
nine year old Francoise d’Aubigné sees him for the 
first time, and hearing him speak in character with 
his disguise, says, ‘Fi monsieur! que c’est laid!” 
Scarron tries to make himself pleasant to the child 
by addressing the doll she carries in her arms. ‘Je 
ne veux pas que vous touchiez a ma poupée,’ is all 
the response he gets. The second aét is played at 
Scarron’s house at Troyes on the day of his marriage 
with Francoise, now seventeen years old. Scarron 
become a cripple, has to be pushed in a wheeled 
chair by a servant: he thus describes his condition: 


Mon étre entier n’est qu’ une transe 
Chaude, froide. Pendant neuf ans je n’ai dormi 
Qu’en sursaut, et je vis de mourir 4 demi; 
Enfin un saccouecs de la misére humaine. 
Mais j je suis trés illustre, et, du train que je méne, 
Ce n’est pas sans raison, mordieu, que j’ai noté 
A mon contrat l’apport de l’immortalité. 


How did a beautiful and charming young girl come 
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to marry this paralytic cripple? One of the charac- 
ters offers an explanation: 


Son pére est mort. Sa mére est loin. Une parente 
L’a chassée. Elle fut l’orpheline, l’errante 

Chez des amis de qui le zéle edt peu duré. 
Scarron, c’était le pain, le gite ; elle a pleuré. 


The third aét brings us to Paris. Scarron is better; 
there is even hope of entire recovery. Francoise, 
moreover, has brought order into his house. Villar- 
ceaux, a gallant of the period, a friend of Ninon de 
l’Enclos and her set, Menage, Georges de Scudéry, 
Marion Delorme, and others, desires to become 
Mme. Scarron’s lover. She is attraéted by his youth 
and good looks, but virtue prevails. However (in 
the fourth act) she consents to meet Villarceaux one 
evening chez Ninon. Scarron surprises her, thinks 
the worst, and exclaims: 


J’assassinerai donc et l’amant et la femme, 


to which his wife brutally replies: 


Non! le bouffon se venge avec une épigramme 
Le lion a du cceur, le singe a de l’esprit. 


The fifth act portrays the death of Scarron, and a 
pathetic scene it is. On his dying bed, he asks his 
wife, his wife in name only, to kiss him—she has 
never yet done so. 


S’il se pouvait—puisque vous avez tant 
De pitié tendre—et bien qu’en cor plus rebutant— 
Que toujours attendue et jamais demandee, 
La grace d’un baiser—que je n’eus qu’en idée— 
M’enchantiat le frisson des départs sans retour. 
[ She offers him her brow. 
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Ce seul baiser de nos bréves amours, 

A mon supréme soir quand l’heure extréme tremble 
Comme une feuille qui va tomber,—il me semble 
Que c’est avec mon seul bonheur tous les pardons. 


Before the kiss can be given the death agony begins, 
and Scarron dies as he lived, with a jest on his lips, 
His epitaph, already written by himself, is spoken 
by Ninon: 

Celui qui cy maintenant dort 

Fit plus de pitié que d’envie 

Et souffrit mille fois la mort 

Avant que de perdre la vie. 


Passants, ne faites pas de bruit 
Et gardez-vous qu'il ne s’éveille, 
Car voici la premiére nuit 

Que le pauvre Scarron sommeille. 


There is throughout a continual contrast between 
physical ugliness and beauty. The lyric verse is 
moving and full of charm. Mendes can feel emotion 
and translate it into poetry. He makes very clear 
how throughout all the discomfort of her position 
and the physical repulsion she feels for her husband, 
Francoise is full of sympathy and pity for his suffer- 
ings. 

* * * * * 

The letters in the third volume of Taine’s Corre- 
spondence, entitled ‘L’Historien’ (1870-1875) chiefly 
relate his horror of the doings of the Commune in 
Paris, his preparations for the ‘ Origines de la France 
Contemporaine,’ the work in which he tried to 
prove the causes of revolution, and the circumstances 
of the publication of the first part,‘ L’ Ancien Régime.’ 
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In 1871, Taine was invited to deliver six leétures 
at Oxford. He took for his subjeét ‘ Corneille et 
Racine et les Mceurs sous Louis XIII et sous Louis 
XIV.’ He prepared them at Tours, where he sought 
refuge during the Commune, and where there is, of 
course, an excellent library. He looked forward 
with some apprehension to lecturing in French be- 
fore an Engiish audience, ‘un auditoire inconnu 
et qui sait médiocrement la langue ne comprendra 
peut-étre pas trés bien les nuances que j’aurai a lui 
indiquer.” But the lectures were a success, although 
he writes: 


Mais dans tout ce que je lis ou entends, je ne vois 
nulle part le fin sentiment littéraire, le don ou I’art de 
comprendre les 4mes et les passions éteintes. Ils ne sont 
guére qu’érudits et solides. . . . C’est par le cédté solide 
et positif qu’ils abordent tout. Aujourd’hui j’ai eu bien 
de la peine a leur faire goiter quelques finesses de Racine. 


An honorary D.C.L. degree was conferred on 
him by the University. He met, of course, every- 
body worth meeting in Oxford: Mark Pattison and 
his wife ‘ toute jeune femme, charmante, gracieuse,’ 
who told him that one became a mummy in Oxford, 
and that the undergraduates cultivated their muscles 
at the expense of their brains; Jowett, Matthew 
Arnold, Swinburne, and Mary Arnold (Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward). But what perhaps impressed him 
more than all was the contrast between the ordered 
calm of Oxford and the contemporary disorder in 
France. It had been intended to put all the rest of 
Taine’s correspondence into this volume, but so 
many new letters of interest have become available 
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that a fourth volume will be required to complete 
the undertaking. 

French authors excel in books leading into what 
I may call the by-ways of history. Such a book is 
Mme. Arvéde Barine’s ‘ Louis XIV et la Grande 
Mademoiselle,’ 1652-1693. In a former volume, 
‘La Jeunesse de la Grande Mademoiselle,’ 1627- 
1652, the author showed the death struggle of the 
old liberties of France and the downfall of the 
turbulent society that had so imprudently abused 
them. And then, as always, general anarchy pre- 
pared the way for absolute power. The Grande 
Mademoiselle was in many ways the representative 
figure of her generation. No one possessed its great 
qualities in a more conspicuous degree, and she pre- 
served them almost intaét after they had fallen into 
disfavour, whereas neither Retz nor the Grand 
Condé gave in their old age any idea of what they 
had been under the Fronde. Very little is known 
of the young Louis XIV; he was from the first and 
ever remained an enigma for his subjects; those 
nearest him found him impenetrable; even the 
Grande Mademoiselle only knew of him that he was 
shy and silent. Saint-Simon did not know him until 
after he was fifty. In the present volume an attempt 
is made to lift a corner of the veil. The perpetual 
difficulties of the Grande Mademoiselle with the 
prince throw light on the incompatibility which 
existed at the beginning between absolute monarch 
and the survivors of the Fronde. Indeed the book 
demonstrates how the young king led his genera- 
tion towards new ideas of which la Grande Made- 
moiselle in the end became the victim. 
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‘ Marie-Caroline, Reine des deux Siciles, 1768- 
1814. D’apres des documents inédits,’ by André 
Bonnefons, is a book of similar character to the one 
just described. Austria, Prussia, and Great Britain 
were hostile to the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic régime, but in a collective spirit. In 
Naples that spirit was personified in one individual, 
the Queen, Marie-Caroline. She was the implac- 
able adversary of the Revolution, the mortal enemy 
of Napoleon. Had not the Revolution guillotined 
her sister, Marie-Antoinette? Blind hatred inspired 
all Marie-Caroline’s aéts. Yet she did not lack in- 
telligence; she was well educated, and had experi- 
ence in affairs. Before the Revolution she had 
governed wisely, but gradually she lost her self- 
control, and not all her brilliant qualities could 
make good the loss. 

* * * * * 

Nothing of note has appeared of late in French 
fiction. Pierre Loti shows a great falling off from 
‘Madame Chrysantheme’ in ‘ La troisieme jeunesse 
de Madame Prune.’ A middle-aged man, he re- 
visits Japan, finds Mme. Chrysantheme comfortably 
married and is careful not to see her, and carries on 
numerous but entirely innocent flirtations, The 
passages of incidental description are as beautiful as 
ever, but the vivacity and originality of the former 
work are entirely wanting. ‘La Valise diploma- 
tique,’ by Léon de Tinseau, is a collection of short 
stories. None of them are particularly enlivening ; 
the first, which gives the volume its title, is decid- 
edly the best, with Constantinople for the background 
and a sufficiently amusing intrigue. Champol’s new 
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novel, ‘ Les revenantes’ is worth reading. It deals 
with the fate of the nuns, especially of the ‘ réligi- 
euses contemplatives’ now under the prevailing 
political régime sent forth again into the world. 
The novelist attempts to show how they can even 
carry on their vocation in the world, and perhaps 
effect more that way than in the seclusion of the 
cloister. 

In German fiction the record is better. One novel 
and one volume of short stories are of remarkable 
excellence. Wilhelm Hegeler’s‘ Flammen, is a story 
of passion bravely conquered. Grabaus, an university 
professor, after making a most unsuitable marriage, 
falls deeply in love with Marie Luise, the wife of 
Major Platen, a man thirty years older than herself, 
but a husband whom a wife must honour, and 
Grabaus feels bound to honour him too. Marie 
Luise is a beautifully drawn character, she leads us 
to the highest heights of which spiritual humanity 
is capable; she is always true, always tender, and al- 
though we very soon recognize that the struggle must 
kill her, we know that she will never do anything 
that is not right. The winter scene in the park at 
Weimar, where for one short hour she lets her feel- 
ings gain the upper hand, and does not conceal 
them from Grabaus, is pure lyric, and may be com- 
pared with any love scene of the kind in fiction. 
Meanwhile the lovers themselves and the persons 
by whom they are surrounded are always real and 
alive, whether they are leading quiet lives at Wei- 
mar, taking part in the social gaieties of Berlin, or 
recruiting at a mountain resort in the Tyrol. It is 
a marvellous advance on Hegeler’s former novels, 
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and comes almost as a surprise. Through both 
‘Ingenieur Horstmann’ and ‘ Pastor Klinghammer ’ 
ran a vein of brutality and a flavour of melodrama 
that prevented their taking rank as high as their 
theme and its treatment deserved. 

Clara Viebig’s last published book is a collection 
of tales of the Eifel district entitled ‘ Naturgewalten.’ 
The Eifel, which may be characterized as the land 
of extinét volcanoes and strong passions, is the land 
of Clara Viebig’s birth, and she depicts the natives 
with a master hand. She understands their peculiar- 
ities and how very closely their passions resemble 
the nature in the midst of which they live. The 
tales are concerned with both tragedy and comedy. 
The themes are the old and everlasting ones of the 
loves and hates and weaknesses and temptations and 
sins of men and women, But there is always a cer- 
tain characteristic originality in the treatment that 
ensures the necessary freshness and charm. Perhaps 
one of the most striking of the tales is ‘ Brennende 
Liebe.’ Suddenly nightly fires occur in the village; 
they do not do much damage but they are exceed- 
ingly annoying, and evidently the work of an in- 
cendiary. Who can it be? Now there lives in the 
village an old woman and her son; he is regarded 
as a foolish sort of creature, for had he not, over- 
throwing all precedent, left the village when young 
to seek work in the valley below, where he had 
found employment for many years as night stoker 
in a big factory. Suspicion fell on him, he was 
arrested and carried off to prison. The old mother 
could not understand why he went away, and 
anxiously expected him to come back every day. 
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When, however, there was no sign of him, and she 
saw how her neighbours avoided her, the truth 
gradually dawned on her, at least so much of it as 
told her that her son was suspected of the fires. It 
then occurred to her that if there was a fire in her 
son’s absence, people would see that they were 
wrong in accusing him, he would be set at liberty, 
and would return to her. So one day when all the 
villagers were away harvesting, after making care- 
ful preparations to ensure a successful blaze, she 
set her own cottage alight, and the flames soon 


spread. 


Kathrein Driesch did not hear the cry that suddenly 
arose from the fields. She did not hear the cracking of 
wood and masonry—she only saw. Saw with a triumphant 
expression a wild, moving mass of flames, slowly, like a 
giant, extinguishing the light of the sun with its red 
glow, a gigantic torch, swung by the wind, flickering up 
to heaven, up to the everlasting throne of the Almighty 
himself. 

The mother fell on her knees on the smooth grass on 
top of the hill, spread out her arms and brought them 
close together again as if pressing somebody to her breast, 
and cried and laughed and lifted her trembling hands high 
above her grey head and shrieked louder than the hundred 
voices of the villagers, the cries of the beasts, the noise of 
the falling houses and the crackling flames: ‘My Willelm! 
now come home.’ 


In her little volume of one act plays entitled 
‘Der Kampf um den Mann,’ Clara Viebig shows 
another side of her talent. She is there the cham- 
pion of woman against the wickedness of man in 
his relations with woman, but at the same time she 
does not hesitate to show the natural need of the 
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woman for the man, and how easily she is led to 
trust the untrustworthy. Her heroes and heroines 
include a dying peasant who has clearly loved 
another woman and not his lawful wife all the time, 
a girl in a rescue home who never ceases to yearn 
after the man who has brought her to ruin, the dress- 
maker whose heart is given to a lazy rascal who 
preys on her love, and a betrayed servant girl, 
the last episode being taken from her novel dealing 
with domestic service in Berlin,‘ Das Tagliche Brot.’ 
‘Die Biauerin,’ the only one that has so far been 
acted, is a dramatized version of a story called ‘ Die 
Rosenkranzjungfer.’ The wife learns in her hus- 
band’s last illness that he has loved all along Cilla, 
one of the ‘rosary maidens.’ The revelation makes 
her almost welcome his death. ‘ Never more, never, 
never, never! He is dead! And he is mine! He was 
mine and no one will know anything different. For 
she will never tell. He willalways be mine. Praise 
be to thee, Mary Mother!—Mine!’ And she invites 
all the ‘ rosary maidens’ to the funeral. The scene in 
the dressmaker’s workroom in ‘ Fraulein Freschbol- 
zen’ is excellent, and reminds us of a similar one, 
most effective on the stage, in Charpentier’s opera, 
‘Louise.’ Mme. Viebig is undoubtedly the greatest 
woman author in contemporary German literature. 
Belonging as she certainly does to the naturalistic 
school, a gift of humour, racy of her native soil, 
removes her from the category of Zola and his 
German followers. 
* * * * * 

Very useful books are produced in Germany con- 

taining information, critical and other, about con- 
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temporary German writers. I have often referred 
to such volumes in former articles and have now to 
add two fresh ones: ‘Das Deutsche Drama der Ge- 
genwart,’ by Rudolph Lothar, and ‘ Zwanzig Jahre 
deutschen Literatur. Aesthetische und Kritische 
Wiirdigung der Schénen Literatur der Jahre 188 5- 
1905, by Hermann Hoélzke. Lothar gives an excel- 
lent picture of the German stage of to-day. He does 
not aim atan historical work, but desires to chara¢ter- 
ize the various prevailing currents and to explain 
their why and wherefore. He looks at his subject 
from all sides, dealing with the material used by the 
dramatists, the technique of the drama, the mechan- 
ism of the stage, the audience, and the critics. Some 
of the most interesting chapters are concerned with 
the curious return to romantic drama as evinced by 
the popularity of plays like Hauptmann’s ‘ Versun- 
kene Glocke’ and Meyer-Forster’s ‘Alt-Heidelberg.’ 

Hélzke takes a useful survey of German literary 
activity in the department of de//es ettres during the 
last twenty years. Hedescribes its historical develop- 
ment and then classifies the modern writers after a 
fashion of his own. For instance, among ‘ Die Stiir- 
mer und Dringer,’ he puts Bleibtreu, Bahr, and 
Mackay; among the ‘ Zolaisten,’ Kretzer, Viebig, 
Hegeler, and Beyerlein; among the ‘ Consequente 
Naturalismus,’ Holz, Schlaf, Hauptmann, Halbe, 
Schnitzler; among the ‘ Moderne Gesellschaftsreal- 
ismus,’ Sudermann, Wassermann, Frapan, Reuter. 
The book, if not one of very profound criticism, 
helps us to realize the extraordinary activity, and the 
many-sidedness of contemporary German writers in 
this field. 
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The following recently published books deserve 


attention: 


‘Gesammelte Schriften,’ von Theodor Mommsen. 
Vol. i. Juristische Schriften. Edited by Otto Hirsch- 
feld. 


Mommsen’s historical, philological, epigraphical, and numis- 
matical articles will follow. The great historian before his death 
directed his editor to make a very careful selection, and to publish 
nothing of merely ephemeral interest. Thus everything in these 
volumes will have a value not always belonging to the minor 
writings of great authors, 


‘Les Origines de la Réforme.’ Vol. i. ‘La 
France Moderne,’ par. P. Imbart de la Tour. 


A study of the society in which reform had its birth. The 
second volume will deal with Catholicism in its relations to ethics. 
In his preface the author points out that in three centuries France 
has had two revolutions. The first, a religious revolution, at- 
tempted to reform the principles of ethics and the forms of belief. 
The second was a political revolution which claimed to change 
society. In spirit the two movements are identical. The religious 
revolution was gradually transformed into a political fact; the 
political revolution became a doétrine or rather a religion, desiring 
not only to purify morals or institutions but to re-make the soul 
of France, 


‘ La Vie personelle. Etude sur quelques illusions 
de la perception intérieure,’ par Albert Bazaillas. 


‘ Les idées socialistes en France de 1815 a 1848, 
par Gaston Isambert. 


The author, who declares socialism to be based on fraternity 
and the union of classes, traces in this volume the whole history 
of the movement, and shows how the ‘solidarist’ or fraternal 
socialism of 1840 influenced the development of the esprit d’asso- 
ciation which showed itself at the end of the nineteenth century 
in the formation of various societies, and in industrial legislation 
for improving the conditions of labour. 
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‘Le Préjugé des Races,’ par Jean Finot. 


A full discussion of the question of the inequality of the races 
of man, and whether there are races condemned to remain eternally 
inferior to others. 


(These are new volumes of the admirable series, 
‘La Bibliotheque de philosophie contemporaine,’ 
published by Alcan). 


‘Strafrechtliche Aufsaitze und Vortrage,’ von Dr. 
Franz Liszt. 2 vols. 


These essays deal with every side of this large and important 
subject, and form a valuable contribution to its study. 


‘Die Lebensanschauungen der grossen Denker. 
Eine Entwicklungsgeschichte des Lebensproblems 
der Menschheit von Plato bis zur Gegenwart,’ von 


Rudolf Eucken. 


The sixth edition of a most interesting and useful survey of the 
subject. The English philosophers included are Bacon, Locke, 
and Hume. 


‘ Bibliographie des recueils colleétifs de poésies 
publice de 1597 a 1700.’ Vol. iii. (1662-1700). 
Par Frédéric Lachévre. 


‘Militia Christi. Die Christliche Religion und 
der Soldatenstand in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten.’ 
Von Adolf Harnack. 


‘Geschichte Nieder- und Oberdsterreichs,’ von 
Max Vancsa. Vol. i. to 1283. 


This is a volume of the ‘ Deutsche Landesgeschichten,’ edited 
by Armin Tille, forming the third part of the ‘Allgemeine Staates- 
geschichten,’ edited by Lamprecht. 
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‘ Erinnerungen,’ von Adolf Wilbrandt. 


Reminiscences of the literary, dramatic, artistic, musical, and 
social life of Vienna in the sixties, with special reference to the 
Burgtheater and such great actors as Sonnenthal and Charlotte 
Wolter. The sketches appeared originally in the ‘Neue Freie 
Presse.’ 


‘Fontenelle,’ par A. Laborde-Miloa. 
The new volume in the series, ‘ Les grands écrivains Frangais.’ 


ELIzABETH LEE. 
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A DAY’S WORK IN THE READING 
ROOM OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


enn Sy) ISITORS to the British Museum, es- 
i a FS) pecially those who come from rural 
Ze AIG; distriéts and from the Colonies, are 
S Ss frequently very much surprised at the 
aN ETA) large number of books used daily in 
the Reading Room, and ask in astonishment, ‘ What 
are they all about?’ or, looking at the hundreds of 
busy workers at the desks, they apply the same 
words, ‘ What are they all about?’ It is a very 
natural question, for before seeing the actual place 
they are apt to picture to themselves a room for 
reading the magazines and the latest books on 
current topics, a sort of seaside reading room of 
larger growth! It may therefore not be without 
interest to look a little deeper into official statistics 
and endeavour to give some idea of the quantity 
and character of the books used in the reading 
room in a single day. In this connection account 
will only be taken of books brought from the 
library into the reading room, and it must be borne 
in mind that on the open shelves of the room there 
is a considerable library of some twenty thousand 
volumes, containing a selection of the most im- 
portant books of reference. To these the readers 
help themselves, and are expected to replace pro 
bono publico those they consult, as soon as they have 
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finished with them. A useful practice in the Read- 
ing Room, which benefits both the staff and the 
public, is that of keeping books from day to day 
for readers who have not done with them. In this 
way about a couple of thousand volumes are always 
in the ‘kept book’ presses. Only twice in the year, 
when the room is closed for cleaning, are all the 
books returned from the Reading Room to the Li- 
brary; but when the room reopens most of those 
books are again sent for, and the number of books 
(z.e., works, not volumes) brought into the room 
on the opening days is about two thousand, or from 
four to five thousand volumes. On an ordinary day 
the number is from twelve to fifteen hundred books, 
or from three to four thousand volumes. This mass 
of literature would turn the scale at two tons, and 
the books range in weight from thirty or forty 
pounds to a few ounces. But there are large guard 
books, containing wall sheets and placards, which 
are often in demand, and one monster weighs up- 
wards of ninety pounds, and is so awkward to handle 
that two persons are needed to lift it. So much for 
the quantity and sizes of the books. 

Turning now to their subjects, we find that 
Theology in a wide sense, including the Bible, 
Biblical literature, Church history and works on 
the religious rites and ceremonies of all races and 
creeds, is easily at the head of the list with about 
one hundred and fifty books. The next is Topo- 
graphy, including guide-books and the histories of 
distriéts and localities, with about one hundred and 
forty books. It may be mentioned that English 
topography usually amounts to one half, the other 

VI. x 
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being for the rest of the world, while the books on 
London are nearly equal in number to those on the 
rest of England. History and Biography come next 
with about one hundred and twenty apiece, but 
these subjects overlap so much that it is best to take 
them together. English history is of course mostly 
in demand, and next to it the histories of France 
and the French provinces. The reason of this is 
not far to seek, for so much has been written by 
the excellent modern school of historians in France, 
that French historical works are freely quoted, es- 
pecially those on great provinces such as Burgundy, 
Normandy and Brittany, which are so closely con- 
nected with the history of England. 

Essays, criticism and miscellaneous literature form 
the next section, amounting to about one hundred; 
and here it may be noted that in the drama and mis- 
cellaneous literature the chief demand is for English 
works of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and French works of the eighteenth and nineteenth. 
Fiction follows next with about ninety books, but 
it must be remembered that fiction is not usually 
allowed in the Reading Room until it has attained 
the mature age of five years, and consequently most 
of these books are by the masters of fiction in 
Europe and America. Moral Philosophy is next 
with about eighty books, and while the modern 
German school takes the lead, English writers are 
by no means neglected, nor are Plato and Aristotle, 
but they are read chiefly in translations. It may 
here be noted that the general decline in the study 
of Greek is very evident in the Museum Readin 
Room, for while there is considerable demand for 
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the Latin Classics, not more than two or three 
works in Greek are called for daily on the average. 

Poetry and the Fine Arts take about seventy books 
apiece; in the former it is the English poetry of the 
nineteenth century that is mostly read. Archaeo- 
logy, including Numismatics, numbers about sixty, 
in which English and Greek antiquities claim equal 
shares, while the Irish and Scandinavian compete 
well with the Egyptian and Indian and those of 
the great countries of the Continent. 

The Drama, Law and Philology number about 
fifty apiece, but as the last-named includes diétion- 
aries, with which the open shelves are fairly well 
supplied, it is not so adequately represented as the 
other subjects. Political Economy, including Trade 
and Finance, claims nearly the same number, but 
most of the books required in this section are merely 
for reference, either to obtain statistics or to verify 
some statement. Education, Medicine and Surgery, 
and Natural History, including Botany, account for 
about forty works apiece, and the same number 
applies to books and pieces of music. Natural 
Philosophy, Folklore and the Useful Arts come 
next with about thirty apiece, the books on folk- 
lore being chiefly English, German, Scandinavian 
and American. Two very dry and abstruse subjects, 
Politics and Mathematics, show only twenty apiece, 
though the former includes Parliamentary history, 
and the latter Astronomy. Chemistry claims nearly 
the same number, and the only other subjects that 
show more than one or two books apiece are Bib- 
liography and works on Naval and Military sub- 
jects. But there still remains a considerable residue, 
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upwards of a hundred, to account for; these are: 
magazines and other periodicals, the transa¢tions 
of learned societies, provincial and foreign news- 
papers, encyclopaedias and other books of general 
information which do not admit of classification. 

Such is, in round numbers, a fair specimen of the 
literary business transacted daily in the Reading 
Room of the British Museum, and be the profit 
great or small, it must be acknowledged that the 
turnover is considerable. 


G. F. Barwick. 
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THE ROWFANT BOOKS. 


NY HE sale of the Rowfant Library to 
4% an American bookseller, acting on be- 
half of a customér, must be reckoned 
the most important transfer of books 
from one side of the Atlantic to the 


Bennett collection sold for a far larger sum, and 
was connected in part with the name of a far 
greater man than Mr. Locker. But the books and 
manuscripts which William Morris had colleéted 
were mostly foreign, and though it is a thousand 
pities that no catalogue of them was compiled as 
a permanent record of his skill in bringing them 
together in so short a time, the most easily flurried 
Englishman could hardly find a reason why books 
mainly imported from Germany during the course 
of a few years should stay here for ever. The 
Locker collection is on altogether a different foot- 
ing. Though insignificant both in size and value 
when compared with some other English libraries 
in private hands, not to mention the great public 
ones, its actual contents were intrinsically far from 
unimportant. A fairly good First Folio and some 
thirty Shakespeare quartos, including most of the 
best, with almost all the pseudo-Shakespearean plays 
in first editions, formed a nucleus round which were 
grouped early editions of all the dramatists from 
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Lyly to Shirley, most of them now very rare and 
valuable, while one or two copies were unique. 
In the poets and pamphleteers the colle¢étion was 
almost equally rich. Of Daniel there were nine 
early editions, of Dekker twenty-three, of Greene 
twelve, of Lodge seven, of Nash eight, and of 
Rowlands nine. Spenser, Sidney and Milton were 
all well represented. A copy of Chapman’s ‘ Iliad’ 
was rendered doubly interesting by having belonged 
to Pope (who bought it for three shillings), and if 
Mr. Locker had pleased he might have made it 
trebly so by inserting into it the sonnet ‘On first 
reading Chapman’s Homer’ in Keats’s autograph. 
In the second half of the catalogue the poetry of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth century was still 
more strongly represented, almost every master- 
piece having been acquired in its first edition. 
Besides the printed books, moreover, there was a 
choice little collection of autograph letters (in- 
cluding thirty-nine of Lamb’s), mostly highly char- 
acteristic of their authors, and a few manuscripts, 
such as those of Keats’s ‘Eve of St. Agnes’ and 
Scott’s ‘ Harold the Dauntless.’ After the original 
catalogue was published first Mr. Locker himself, 
and afterwards his son, to fill gaps in the col- 
le&tion added numerous English books, and also a 
few foreign masterpieces, such as the first editions 
of ‘ Le Roman de la Rose,’ of ‘ Don Quixote,’ and 
the best plays of Moliére. 

Clearly a colleétion which contained such trea- 
sures as have here been enumerated, after refresh- 
ing my memory for a few minutes with the two 
catalogues, was far from an ordinary one. Its great 
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distinétion was that, both in its original form and 
as subsequently added to, it was absolutely homo- 
geneous, pervaded by a single idea, and that the 
highest at which a colleétor can aim; for though 
it is good to collect the masterpieces of printing, 
or of book-illustration, or of bookbinding, it is 
surely best of all to colleét the masterpieces of 
literature, and no colleétor before Mr. Locker had 
ever done this with such skill and discrimination 
as were here displayed. In Mr. Locker’s days the 
ideal of the single cabinet, as opposed to the indis- 
criminate ingatherings of a Heber, was quite new 
in England. He made it his own and gave it the 
highest possible application. If such a collection 
had been dispersed without having been first per- 
manently recorded in a catalogue a great example 
would have been lost, and Mr. Locker’s now in- 
disputable title to a niche in the gallery of book- 
collectors, as distinguished as that occupied by 
Grolier, might have been hopelessly obscured. 
Even with the catalogue as its permanent record, 
it is greatly to be regretted that the collection 
could not have been kept inta¢t. The foreign books 
are now for sale separately, the manuscripts are 
finding their ways to various American collections, 
the English books have been picked over by the 
American bibliophile for whom they were bought, 
and the ultimate disposal of those he has rejected 
does not at present appear to be known. When a 
property is sold it is not easy to dictate the use 
which shall be made of it, but it would certainly 
have been preferable if in New York, St. Louis or 
Chicago, or in one of the American universities 
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the Rowfant books had found a new home, where 
they would have remained for ever intact as a per- 
manent memorial of their colleétor’s skill. 

It may have been observed in this last sentence 
that it is taken for granted that, though the precise 
destination of Mr. Locker’s library might have 
been different, its transfer to America was practic- 
ally certain. The attitude which the writers in 
English newpapers take up to these transfers is sin- 
gularly unreasonable. They seem to regard the 
possession of fine libraries as a matter of interna- 
tional rivalry, a kind of Cup Race, in which in- 
dividual book-owners ought to keep up the credit 
of England in the spirit of Sir Thomas Lipton, en- 
tirely at their own expense, without any regard to 
their finances. All this is surely very absurd. Since 
Panizzi’s days it has always been the ideal of the 
British Museum to make its foreign collections 
second only in each case to that of the National 
Library of the individual country. A German may 
regret that this or that rare German book is in 
London and not at Berlin or Munich; but he must 
surely take a pride in the fact that German books are 
valued and studied in England, and Englishmen can 
hardly be less pleased that English books should be 
valued and studied abroad. If this applies to other 
foreign countries, surely it applies overwhelmingly 
to America. The more English books are valued 
in America, the more closely will England and 
America be drawn together. English journalists 
delight in this rivetting of the links. They are glad 
that Americans should care for the same things as 
we care for ourselves, and should share our sports 
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and hobbies. But the foolish among them seem to 
wish that we should keep all the playthings on our 
own side, and that the Americans should come over 
and see us play with them! 

Of course there is another side to these transfers. 
That the wish of Americans to have more English 
books should be gratified is in itself wholly good. 
But the growing certainty that no English institu- 
tion will be able, and no English gentleman will- 
ing, to pay the prices which Americans regard as 
reasonable, is distinétly disquieting. It has been 
suggested that in England the quickest road to 
social distinction is successful horse-racing, and that 
in America the same result may be obtained by 
buying a library. If that is so, the advantage is 
greatly with the Americans. It is quite clear, more- 
over, that whatever regret may be expressed at 
these sales it has not yet taken the form of a 
popular demand that English public institutions 
shall be more liberally provided with funds with 
which to compete in the open market. Under 
present conditions the chief English libraries are 
absolutely shut out from the competition, so much 
so that the great dealers often ignore them alto- 
gether, and take their finds straight to America. 

If the English public cared for these things the 
fiftieth part of a penny on its income-tax, American 
competition would become quite harmless. As it 
is, the only way in which the English public shows 
its interest is by girding at individual owners who, 
finding themselves obliged to part with their books, 
sell them to the highest bidder. As to what con- 
stitutes such an “ obligation” no one, of course, can 
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judge without a knowledge of the fats of the case 
such as only the owner and his most intimate 
friends can possess. To some book-lovers, we may 
imagine, the rise in the value of their possessions is 
areal constraint. Tolock up the interest of £15,000 
or {20,000 in a hobby may be in reasonable pro- 
portion to a man’s income, whereas to lock up the 
interest of £40,000 may be simply selfish. I am 
quite sure from the talks I had with him twenty 
years ago, that Mr. Locker himself would have 
taken this view, and that, along with some natural 
regret, the thought that the hobby in which he 
indulged with a half-guilty feeling had turned out 
an excellent investment would have caused him 
mingled amusement and pleasure. He certainly 
always contemplated the possibility that his de- 
scendants might some day have a good reason for 
selling the books, and the sneer which the ‘ Times’ 
indulged in, when recording the sale, was as wanton 
as it was cruel. 
ALFRED W. PoLLarp. 
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- Q)HE Times History of the War in South 
S Wes) Africa,1899—1902.’ Vol.III. Edited 

A) by L. S. Amery.- (Sampson Low, 
1, apa, Marston andCompany, London, 1905). 
aA We have had long to wait for this 
volume of Mr. Amery’s great work, but it is worth 
the waiting. The three years that have elapsed 
since the publication of the second volume have 
been fully occupied in the colleétion of information, 
the sifting of evidence, and the examination of the 
vast body of matter provided by the report of the 
War Commission. The interval has also enabled 
Mr. Amery to travel over the field of operations in 
South Africa and to make a personal examination 
of the battle fields, which has borne fruit in the 
admirably vivid battle pictures with which this part 
of the history abounds. 

It is not too much to say that with this volume 
the critical portion of a great task has been achieved. 
For the ground covered is by far the most important 
period of the war, and its operations are the most 
complicated and controversial of the whole struggle. 
Beginning with the ‘ stalemate’ position which im- 
mediately followed the ‘ Black Week’ of December, 
1899, Mr. Amery’s narrative deals with the fighting 
in Natal down to the relief of Ladysmith, including 
the Spion Kop and Vaal Kranz failures and the suc- 
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cessful advance by the Tugela Heights to Ladysmith. 
He tells the story of the siege of Ladysmith down 
to the failure of the assault of January 6th. French’s 
operations at Colesberg, the relief of Kimberley, 
the Pardeberg operations, and the march to Bloem- 
fontein make up the rest of the volume. If Mr. 
Amery and his colleagues have succeeded with this 
portion of their task, the success of the history, as a 
whole, must be conceded. For it was these fierce 
weeks of stress that turned defeat to victory and 
decided the fate of South Africa. 

The praise which we were glad to give to the 
earlier portion of the book is even more amply de- 
served by the present volume. Though it tells a 
complicated story in the greatest detail, it is trans- 
parently clear. The main lines of the narrative are 
never obscured by the multitude of side lines that 
necessarily crowd the plan of the work. To the 
varied contributions of his colleagues, Mr. Amery 
has given a unity of purpose that makes the whole 
read like an epic that never for a moment loses 
sight of the purpose and end of the story. 

Strategy and tactics alike are dealt with in a 
style that makes the history of equal value to the 
military expert and the civilian reader. Apart from 
minor technical details, there is nothing in the art 
and science of war that need be beyond the grasp 
of the layman. It is only the clumsy craftsman who 
cannot write of war without befogging the lay 
mind with obscure and baffling technicalities. With 
the aid of the numerous maps and battle-plans pre- 
pared for this volume by Mr. Lionel James, every 
move of the game can be intelligently followed by 
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a reader who has never touched a rifle or led a 
company in the field. 

This third volume has the faults and the virtues 
of its predecessors, It is courageous to the last de- 
gree, it has no trace of ambiguity or hesitation. Its 
opinions throughout are of the strongest, and it 
never shrinks from expressing them with the utmost 
force. You may disagree with Mr. Amery often 
and strongly, but you can never misunderstand his 
point of view or his reasons for occupying it. With 
the War Commission Report it has at its disposal 
almost all the official information that exists, yet it 
is absolutely free from any necessity for official 
reserve or repression. 

But again we must say of it, and with more 
emphasis than before, that it never gives the im- 
pression of being an impartial work. Perhaps it is 
impossible for anyone writing so close to the events 
of the war to be anything but a keen partisan of 
men and theories. It may be that the effort to 
preserve a rigidly judicial temperament in dealing 
with fiercely contested matters would have deprived 
the history of the vigour and brightness that make 
every page of it worth reading. And after all, every 
reader of this book who has taken any interest in 
the war at all is a partisan too. We are all Roberts 
men, or Kitchener men, or Buller men—not many 
of us the last, by the way, now. We are too near 
to the excitement, the suspense, the hopes and fears 
of the critical days of the war, too much under the 
influence of the premature judgements and one- 
sided views that we all inevitably fell into, to be 
able to reach the calm and balanced, unemotional 
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frame of mind that is needed by the historian who 
is to write some day the final history of this war. 
In the meantime, this generation is very unlikely 
to get anything that will be on the same level as 
the « Times’ history. 

A careful study of this volume leaves one with 
the impression that the editor and his colleagues 
are too strongly biassed against Sir Redvers Buller, 
too sweeping in their admiration of Lord Roberts 
and Lord Kitchener. We do not dispute their 
general position, that the generalship, the strate- 
gical grasp, the strength of character shown on 
the western side of the field of operations were on 
altogether a different plane from those exhibited 
in Natal. We are not inclined to set up any de- 
fence against the crushing condemnation of the 
Tugela operations or to deny the bright genius 
that distinguished the Pardeberg campaign. What 
we cannot help feeling is a note of almost personal 
bitterness in the condemnation, of admiring parti- 
sanship in the eulogy. The white is too white, the 
black too dark to be convincing. After all there 
were extenuating circumstances in many of the 


Natal failures, and in the midst of his killing of 


the slain Mr. Amery might sometimes have re- 
membered his final diétum, the truest word in the 
book, that the fault was rather of the system than 
of the man. 

He is over-tender to the errors of his heroes. It 
is surely a little extravagant to call Pardeberg the 
‘ best-conducted battle of the war’ while admitting 
that but for Lord Kitchener’s tactical incompetence 
and the failure of his leaders to understand and sup- 
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ort him the army might have been into the lager 
on the 18th of February. 

It is undeniable that one can deteét the touches 
of the different hands that have been employed in 
collaboration with the editor. Mr. Bron Herbert’s 
descriptive work is brilliant and his analysis mas- 
terly; but in the tone of his work there is more 
than a suggestion of the impatient young man seeing 
his first war. We cannot help feeling in the work 
of Mr. Lionel James the more judicial attitude of 
the spectator of many wars who knows too much 
to be too sure of anything. 

But we would rather end with a note of appre- 
ciation. With all its inevitable limitations, the 
‘Times’ history is by far the most valuable and 
interesting of all the accounts of the great Boer 
War that have yet been given to the world. Beside 
it the rest seem to be little better than compila- 
tions, and we are confident that nothing better than 
this will be done in our generation. 

We cannot close without a reference to the bril- 
liant chapters—we are sure from Mr. Amery’s 
own pen—with which this volume opens. Having 
reached the crisis of the ‘ Black Week,’ he pauses 
to make a masterly survey of the impression which 
our disasters made upon the world, first upon our- 
selves at home, then upon the Colonies and the 
Empire, upon foreign nations, upon the Boers, and 
upon British South Africa. It is a small point, but 
he does not do full justice to the attitude of Quebec 
towards the war. Perhaps wisely! 
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‘History of the Library of Congress.’ Volume I, 
1860-1864. By William Dawson Johnston. Wash- 
ington Government Printing Office, 1904. 

In view of the splendid progress which it has 
made during recent years it would be unfair to say 
that the Library of Congress has begun to write 
its history before it has made it, nevertheless 
neither its absolute nor its relative importance up 
to the year 1864, at which this large volume of 534 
pages comes to a stop, seems quite commensurate to 
the wealth of detail with which it is here treated. 
Up to the year 1800 the Houses of Congress had 
used the libraries of New York and Philadelphia, 
and, as with many other great libraries, its progress 
during the early years of its existence was painfully 
slow. During the eighteenth century the Trustees 
of the British Museum seldom had more than 
£100 a year to spend on books, and it was only 
when it had been founded for more than sixty 
years that the acquisition of the library of 
George III, following on the Cracherode and 
Banksian bequests, raised it into the first class. In 
1864 the Library of Congress numbered about 
70,000 volumes, about a third as many as are now 
housed in a private institution like the ‘ London 
Library’ in St. James’s Square, and probably not 
so well selected. In its early days the grant for 
books had averaged only £200 a year. Towards 
the end of the period this rose to as much as 
£1,000, but few special purchases were made, the 
most important being that of a library of 6,487 
volumes collected by President Jefferson. This was 
acquired for $23,950, the payment being calculated 
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at the rate of ten dollars apiece for folios, six for 
quartos, three for o¢tavos, and one for duodecimos. 
As the collection contained, among other books of 
interest, a set of De Bry, Purchas’s ‘ Voyages,’ and 
Smith’s ‘ History of Virginia,’ this method of cal- 
culation sounds a little inappropriate, but these 
rarities were balanced by many presentation vol- 
umes of little interest, so that perhaps substantial 


justice was done. 


Ex-President Jefferson was led to offer his collec- 
tion to Congress by the sad fact that the first 
library (a wooden building with a shingle roof) 
was destroyed by the British troops on 24th August, 
1814. St. Bartholomew’s Day was thus rendered 
doubly execrable, and the unfortunate librarian, 
who was only paid $2 for each day of necessary 
attendance, lost his post, on the ground that he had 
not made adequate provision for removing the 
books when the English advance was imminent. 
There was a small fire again at the library in 1825, 
and another very serious one in 1851, when all but 
twenty thousand of its 55,000 volumes were com- 
pletely destroyed. Stricken by such disasters and 
starved by scanty appropriations, it is no wonder 
that the growth of the library was slow. What 
makes its history interesting and almost justifies 
the detail with which it is treated in this bulky 
volume, is the light incidentally thrown on the 
social conditions amid which it grew up, and the 
gradual development of higher conceptions of the 
work which a great library can be made to do. 
The appointment of the librarian lay with the 
President, and George Watterston, who was ap- 
vi. Y 
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pointed after the fire in 1814, fell a victim in 1829 
to the ‘spoils system,’ at the hands of President 
Jackson. He seems to have been a good librarian, 
as librarians were reckoned in those days, and hon- 
estly earned the modest £300 a year, to which the 
librarian’s salary was raised during his tenure of the 
post. His removal was thoroughly bad for the 
library, as tending to cause President Jackson’s op- 
ponents to vote against its interests, but inasmuch 
as while acting as librarian he had also been ‘a 
prominent Whig journalist,’ he had done something 
to provoke his fate. Needless to say that he pro- 
tested against it in the press, thereby inciting a 
presidential organ to assert that ‘the manners of 
the ex-librarian were of a peculiarly disgusting 
order.’ When his party returned to power, Wat- 
terston was highly incensed at not being reinstated. 
His successor, John S. Meehan, however, though 
of small literary ability, was a good administrator, 
and the Whigs showed a wise forbearance in leav- 
ing him alone until 1861, when he was ousted by 
President Lincoln on the ground of his Southern 
sympathies. We do not understand from Mr. 
Johnston’s narrative that Meehan’s dismissal had 
any connection with the sensational report that the 
seceding Southern senators before leaving Washing- 
ton had taken from the library as many valuable 
books as they could obtain, but the petty accusa- 
tion shows what bitterness prevailed, and thus helps 
to explain Lincoln’s a¢tion. 

One of the ways in which the Whig opponents 
of President Jackson vented their anger at Watter- 
ston’s removal on the library was their successful 
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opposition to the proposal to buy Count Buturlin’s 
library in 1836. Rich in Aldine editions and other 
rare books, the 25,000 volumes and 240 manu- 
scripts which were offered for $30,000 would have 
doubled the size of the library, as it then was, at a 
third of the average cost of its previous acquisitions. 
From the standpoint of a library of general scholar- 
ship, the fact that its interest was mainly anti- 
quarian, would have strengthened the existing 
collection where it was weakest, but its usefulness 
to members of Congress was not easily demonstrated, 
and the proposed purchase was not made. Its con- 
nection with Congress, indeed, was by no means an 
unmixed advantage to the library. Members, their 
wives, and their friends, used it as a lounge, and no 
keen desire was shown to give it a national char- 
acter. One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. 
Johnston’s book, though not strictly belonging to 
his subject, was the attempt made by Rufus Choate 
and Professor Jewett to use the Smithsonian be- 
quest for an independent national library. Congress 
was induced to empower the Smithsonian Trustees 
to spend 25,000 dollars a year on a library, and 
the Trustees actually assigned four-fifths of this 
sum to the purpose, but after a short trial of the 
plan changed their minds. In the long run their 
action has been justified, as America has now got 
its national library (long may it flourish!), and the 
Smithsonian Institute has done splendid work on 
lines which it would have been difficult to get Con- 
gress to subsidize. But Jewett’s reports and his 
scheme for a co-operative catalogue, and the speci- 
men of a catalogue which he drew up, show him to 
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have been a bibliographical pioneer of quite re- 
markable prescience and judgement, and remain to 
this day well worthy of study. 


‘Typenrepertorium der Wiegendrucke.’ Abb. I. 
Deutschland und seine Nachbarlander. Von Kon- 
rad Haebler. Halle a. S., Rudolf Haupt, 8°. pp. 
XXXVill. 293. 25 marks. 

Dr. Haebler’s handbook to German types is an 
attempt, carefully thought out and skilfully exe- 
cuted, to provide the student of incunabula with 
mechanical aids whereby he may make for himself 
the identifications which Mr. Proétor used to effect 
by a kind of miraculous instinét. The two main 
helps which Dr. Haebler offers to students are (i) 
a classification of types according to 1o1 different 
forms of the letter M, which in gothic founts ex- 
hibits more variations than any other; (ii) a series 
of measurements of all the German types described 
by Proétor, or since discovered. As subsidiary 
helps we have notes on the forms of other letters, 
on hyphens, paragraph marks, and other minutiae; 
and also ingeniously arranged information as to ini- 
tials and title-cuts. Having found in the table the 
M which most closely resembles that in the book, 
whose origin he wishes to discover, the student 
looks up this M under its number in the register, 
and there finds the names of all the German printers 
using it, and the measurements of the types in 
which it occurs, together with some of the sub- 
sidiary notes already mentioned, to help in differ- 
entiating founts of the same size. When by this 
means he has lighted on a probable or possible 
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printer for his book, the student (unless unqualifi- 
ably hasty) will either turn direét to the reference 
given toa facsimile in ‘ Burger’ or elsewhere; or to 
another section of Dr. Haebler’s book in which the 
printers, arranged chronologically under the towns 
(these are in alphabetical order) in which they 
worked, are set forth as in Proétor’s Index, with 
the form of M and the measurement of each of 
their founts. If, as is mostly the case, Dr. Haebler 
has followed Proétor’s numeration of the types, it 
is then easy to obtain from Proétor’s Index refer- 
ences to books in which the type or types in ques- 
tion occur, and if one of these is available for com- 
parison a definite result may be reached quite 
satisfactorily. Of course, there are many possible 
misadventures. Two obvious ones are that the book 
to be identified may not really be a German one, 
though the student may think it is; and that even 
if it be German it may be in a type unknown to 
either Proétor or Dr. Haebler, or of which the 
latter may not have found an example accompanied 
by its printer’s name. Or again, and this is a serious 
danger, the student may not look at his M eye to 
eye with Dr. Haebler, who does not profess to pro- 
vide facsimiles of every German M in use in the 
fifteenth century, but only typical forms under which 
all the aétual ones may be grouped. No two per- 
sons would select the same 1o1 forms as typical, 
and there may thus be considerable uncertainty as 
to which form is applicable to the case in question. 
In testing the book with some difficult queries we 
had several failures and one very satisfactory suc- 
cess. We think that the one success deserves more 
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attention than the three or four failures, partly be- 
cause the queries were so difficult that we are far 
from certain that they were all German, partly be- 
cause it needs considerable practice before a book 
of this kind can be used efficiently. It is possible 
that one result of its issue will be a plague of hasty 
identifications in booksellers’ catalogues. That has 
already happened from the careless use of the nu- 
merous facsimiles now available, and it will be no 
fault of Dr. Haebler’s if the nuisance increases. He 
has provided students with clues which when pro- 
perly followed up may lead to real discoveries; and if 
the clues are not properly followed up the blame must 
rest with thosewhomisusethem. Dr. Haebler recog- 
nizes so frankly in his preface that in this new guide 
to types he has been climbing on Proétor’s shoulders, 
that those who care most for Proétor’s memory need 
not hesitate to acknowledge that some substantial 
improvements are here made in his descriptions. 
Any onewho has tried to work with these must have 
found them at times almost maddeningly relative, so 
many types being described as larger or smaller or 
like another, or again by some vague epithet. 
Proétor’s own interest in incunabula was domin- 
ated by his desire to map out the history of printing 
in all its details, so that he was mainly concerned 
to show how one printer’s work was influenced by 
another’s; or how a type was superseded in the 
same workshop by another similar one. With his 
marvellous power of visualizing in his memory 
many hundreds, even thousands, of different types, 
he never put himself into the place of the man 
groping after a clue to lead him to the right quar- 
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ter in which to search for a type he wishes to 
identify. Dr. Haebler, on the other hand, makes 
everything as easy as possible for beginners, and if 
his work is used with reasonable care it ought to 
yield excellent results. We most earnestly hope that 
it may be continued and applied to Italy and all the 
other countries of Europe, into which printing was 
introduced during the fifteenth century. 


‘Kupferstich und Holzschnitt in vier Jahrhun- 
derten. Mit 259 Abbildungen. Von Paul Kris- 
teller.” Berlin, Bruno Cassirer. 4°. pp. X, 595. 
25 marks. 

The modern love of specialization, which pro- 
duces such excellent results in extending and deep- 
ening knowledge, has a less happy tendency when 
it regards every subdivision of a subject as a little 
watertight compartment by itself which must be 
carefully kept from contact with any other sub- 
division. Dr. Kristeller, who has already won for 
himself a distinguished reputation as a specialist 
by his admirable books on Mantegna and Florentine 
Woodcuts, and his extremely useful collection of 
Italian Printers’ Marks, now in the volume before 
us, surveys the whole history of engraving and 
woodcutting from their invention to the end of the 
eighteenth century, keeping both branches of the 
art continually before him so as to illustrate their 
mutual relations throughout the four centuries with 
which he deals. The field he has chosen for him- 
self is thus a large one, and he has surveyed it in a 
large spirit, avoiding petty theories and details and 
keeping a fair proportion between the different 
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sections of his work. To pay him this compliment 
demands some generosity in an Englishman, for 
except when he comes to the mezzotinters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (who indeed 
could hardly be ignored considering the extra- 
ordinary vogue they have recently attained), his 
tendency is to treat English black and white art as 
non-existent. In a work written primarily for Ger- 
man readers there is unhappily only too much 
justification for this course. For the first century 
after printing took its definite start at Mainz there 
is no English work, indubitably of native origin, 
which shows any trace of artistic excellence. The 
moment we find a good cut a very little knowledge 
or research will show a certainty, or high degree 
of probability, that it is either dire¢tly imported 
from abroad, or copied as closely as the English 
woodcutter’s skill allowed from a foreign original, 
or the work of a foreign artist residing in England. 
With the accession of Elizabeth there came a 
marked improvement, and the portraits of William 
Cunningham and John Day, some of the wood- 
cuts to Foxe’s ‘Book of Martyrs,’ Holinshed’s 
‘Chronicle,’ Derrick’s ‘ Image of Ireland,’ and other 
works offer the materials for a very pleasant chapter 
in the history of English book-illustration. Un- 
fortunately it is very difficult to be sure that these 
woodcuts, or the engraved frontispiece to the 
Bishops’ Bible with its fine portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, are the work of native Englishmen and 
not by foreign refugees. In the next century the 
engraved portraits and title-pages by William Hole, 
Cecil and Marshall are free from this uncertainty, 
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and we cannot quite forgive Dr. Kristeller for ig- 
noring Hole, some of whose work, for instance the 
titlepage to ‘ Parthenia, has very fine qualities, 
But with this one possible exception there is no 
English woodcut or engraved work before the Re- 
storation which a German need feel obliged to 
study, and therefore we must submit to Dr. Kris- 
teller’s neglect with a good grace. Early Spanish 
woodcuts are treated as curtly as.English ones, the 
early printers of Spain (most of them Germans) 
being almost as much given as our own to import- 
ing or copying foreign blocks. But both in their 
more free method of copying and in a small number 
of illustrations and initials not traceable to foreign 
originals, a fairly definite Spanish style asserts itself, 
and this might have been treated a little more re- 
spectfully. To the fifteenth century French book- 
illustrations Dr. Kristeller again seems to us rather 
unsympathetic; his interest in technique, both here 
and in the case of the early Augsburg books, making 
him rather neglectful not only of the naive charm, 
but also of the real power of characterization found 
in many of the early cuts. Anyone, however, who 
has once made a special study of these without 
following it up by an equally careful survey of 
later periods, is apt no doubt to be prejudiced in 
favour of the early work, and as his present critic, 
like most bookmen, must plead guilty to this disquali- 
fication, it is possible that Dr. Kristeller is being 
blamed for a virtue. In any case his book is one 
to be welcomed with gratitude, and we shall be glad 
to hear that it is to be made available for English 
readers in a competent translation. 
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eas ANCE has lately acquainted me 
Are with two such excellent examples of 
the injustice of refusing to libraries 
) special discounts off ‘ net’ books that 
— aS, it seems worth while to enlarge on 
them, even though the discount question is not just 
at present very much to the front. In one case an 
Education Committee were spending over £800 on 
school libraries, in another (to which there must 
have been many parallels) a university college had 
received a special Government grant of £300 to 
make good the gaps in its library. In the first in- 
stance the proportion of net books to the whole 
amount was not very large; in the second it was 
considerable. But in both cases the most anxious 
care was taken by the librarian, aided by expert 
advisers, to give accurate information as to the 
precise editions wanted, so that the bookseller’s work 
was practically reduced to sending on the lists. 
There could be no question of possible bad debts or 
delay in payment. And yet, as far as the net books 
were concerned, I am given to understand that it 
was impossible to obtain the smallest concession. I 
doubt if it would be possible to find any other trade 
in which large orders, given in the most trouble- 
saving manner, and for cash payments, are treated 
on precisely the same footing as the small ones of 
a casual customer, who expects the bookseller to 
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provide him with all the needful information as to 
different editions, and who pays the bill, if he pays 
it at all, when he feels inclined. 

The forthcoming meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation is to be held at Cambridge. College li- 
brarians, it is to be feared, are not usually very 
sympathetic with the Association and its work. 
Now and again a professor may have his eyes 
opened to the possibilities of the Association and 
be really helpful. The L. A. has greatly benefited 
lately by one such recruit. But as a rule the college 
librarian is too much inclined to think that because 
most of its members belong to municipal libraries 
the Association can have nothing to do with him, 
This is a great pity. If the L. A. is to be really 
representative it wants a due proportion of librarians 
of every kind, and if it could obtain this its use- 
fulness might easily be doubled. Unless indeed they 
are so ‘like children in these matters’ as to hold 
that ‘discount and net to us are all the same,’ here 
is at least one point on which college librarians 
should be able to sympathize with their municipal 
brethren, since of the English books that go into 
college libraries practically ninety-nine out of a 
hundred must be published at net prices. Of course 
if their booksellers take real trouble in submitting 
new books on approval, in reporting foreign ones, 
and in otherwise facilitating the librarian’s work, 
then they honestly earn their full profits, and no 
one should try to cut them. But where the con- 
ditions are as in the cases mentioned above any 
librarian who really cares to make the best use of 
his grant will feel that he has a grievance. 
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The word ‘ grievance’ slipped into the last sent- 
ence and at once suggests a deputation with libra- 
rians (unless, indeed, they are curtly told before- 
hand that the question ‘cannot be reopened’), 
humbly pointing out to publishers that they are 
not being treated fairly. For myself I am abso- 
lutely convinced that any such methods of approach 
are foredoomed to failure. I can see no reason to 
think that the net system has in any way fulfilled 
its ostensible object of helping small local firms, 
except, perhaps, in the case of little books at a 
shilling or eighteenpence, with which libraries are 
hardly concerned. But if we take (as the merest 
guess) {50,000 as the sum spent by libraries on 
net books in the course of the year, it is evident 
that the net system gives to the trade, as a whole, 
a profit of at least £4,000 more than it would 
have received under the old system, and there is 
every reason to believe that this extra profit goes 
mainly to the largest booksellers in the kingdom. 
These large firms are, of course, very influential in 
the Booksellers’ Association, of which the publishers 
are far more afraid than of any number of librarians, 
who, though they may sometimes get as far as a 
verbal agreement, have never shown any capacity 
for united aétion. Human nature being what it is, 
it would be folly to expeét the booksellers to give 
up any extra profit they have made by the net 
system, and without the consent of the booksellers 
it is quite certain that the publishers will do nothing. 

Some fifty years or so ago some clerks in the 
Civil Service thought they would like to get their 
tea a little more cheaply. For a wonder they did 
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not go on a deputation to anyone, but subscribed 
half a crown apiece, bought some chests of tea at 
wholesale price, sold it to the subscribers at a little 
over cost, and allowed the small profits to accumu- 
late. Out of this humble beginning grew one of 
the largest businesses in the kingdom. If a few 
libraries in London would agree to do their book- 
buying on these principles, there would soon be no 
trouble in dealing with publishers. 


A week ago Dr. Furnivall sent me, on the fami- 
liar postcard, a summary (since published) of the 
receipts and expenditure of the Early English 
Text Society in the past forty-one years, and in 
these days, when so many ingenious people who 
want to benefit the world are content to sit whist- 
ling for millionaires to come and help them do it, 
it is very wholesome to find that one man, by his 
cheery personality, has been able to spend over 
£30,000 on printing the books he wanted to get 
printed. Of course, Dr. Furnivall has done far 
more than this, for the E. E. T. S. is only one 
among his many societies, some of which have 
prospered more than others, but all of which have 
done good work. Dr. Furnivall had the advantage 
of being born eighty years ago when millionaires 
were still scarce, and ingenious people thought it 
waste of time to whistle for them. But his success 
with the E. E. T. S. may well make us wonder 
whether, even where millionaires abound, much 
may not still be done by old-fashioned methods. 


The arrival of ‘ Part III’ of the facsimiles pub- 
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lished by the New Palaeographical Society while 


these moral sentiments are in my mind, suggests 
that co-operation is still not quite dead. The 
N. P.S. is, indeed, rather an unusually good ex- 
ample of it, for its managers have ingeniously per- 
suaded classical scholars and mediaevalists to coalesce, 
so that members of each section get quite a number 
of plates of the kind they prefer with all those of 
the opposite kind thrown in. In this Part III there 
are twenty-seven plates in all, of which six are 
Greek and the rest Latin, French, and English. 
Notable among the Greek series is a page from a 
delightful little Greek manuscript of St. Maximus 
from the monastery of the Laura in Mt. Athos, 
written in A.D. 970, probably in South Italy. The 
Latin examples begin with the third-century epi- 
tome of Livy recently found at Oxyrhyncus, and 
comprise three specimens of the fine eighth-cen- 
tury writing, and a page from a twelfth-century 
Terence, with drawings of the characters, evidently 
copied from much older designs. To delight the 
mediaevalist there are three pages from a Psalter, 
now in the possession of the Duke of Rutland, 
offering splendid examples of English writing and 
illumination in the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and three others from the huge Bodley MS. 
264, containing the Romance of Alexander and 
Travels of Marco Polo, written partly in France, 
partly in England between 1338 and 1344. Besides 
this we have pages from the newly-recovered Life of 
S. Gilbert of Sempringham, a fragment of a mor- 
tuary roll of 1216, some early charters, and Henry 
III's proclamation of 1258 in English and French 
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—altogether a very varied and interesting selection 
and a very good return for a modest guinea. 

To help their fellow-librarians to keep before 
them a high standard of their duties, Mr. J. C. Dana 
of the Newark Public Library, and Mr. H. W. Kent 
of the Grolier Club, have caused an extraét from 
Etienne Gabriel Peignot’s article, ‘ Bibliothécaire,’ 
in his ‘ Dictionnaire raisonné de la Bibliologie’ 
(1802), to be handsomely printed as a broadside, 
which can be framed and hung on the walls of any 
librarian’s study. Part of it reads: 


The duties of a librarian are of so great importance that 
his knowledge should be, so to speak, universal. He ought 
to be thoroughly versed in literary history and in the 
mechanism of the typographic art. He ought to be familiar 
also with the arts which are associated with typography, 
such as design, painting, and engraving on wood and 
copper, that he may judge properly of the value of the 
miniatures and illustrations which are found so often in 
both manuscripts and printed books. He ought to be 
able to give an exact description of any rare and curious 
work ; to transcribe faithfully its title, date, name of the 
city in which it was published, printer and author; facts 
which it is necessary to look for sometimes in front, 
sometimes at the end of the dedication; or in the pre- 
face, or in the imprimatur, or in acrostics, devices, etc. 
He ought to take note of the blank leaves which pre- 
cede the body of the book and point out their use; to 
note whether the book is printed in long lines or in 
columns; whether the type is large or small, roman, 
gothic, demi-gothic, or italic; to tell whether the page 
numbers, the catchwords and the signatures are properly 
placed, to verify and count the leaves and the illustrations; 
to take note of the indexes, tables of contents, summaries 
and registers of signatures. The librarian should apply 
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himself also to acquiring a knowledge of the styles of 
handwriting affected in different centuries that he may be 
able to decipher manuscripts which are intrusted to him. 
The study of medals and that of manuscripts are mutually 
helpful. He should, therefore, cultivate them both. The 
treasures of ancient literature should be his domain as well 
as those of modern literature. And finally, after having ac- 
quired a knowledge of books, he ought to make a simple and 
illuminating scheme for their classification. 


Certainly not a few of the most recently dis- 
covered secrets of up-to-date bibliography are set 
forth in this document of 1802. As a homely pen- 
dant to it we will print also a panegyric of a new 
means of combating that old enemy—Dust. 


Dust in libraries (writes our correspondent) is not 
merely a nuisance, but a positive danger to the health both 
of books and readers, and only in very wealthy establish- 
ments, where there are unlimited funds for cleaners, is it 
possible to cope with the plague. But the Dust Allayer 
Company has placed upon the market, and is offering to 
libraries, a substance they call Florigene, which can be used 
on all uncarpeted floors, and goes far to solve the problem. 
I do not know what it is composed of, but its effects are 
marvellous in the way of catching and keeping the dust 
down, and yet it is not sticky, as one might imagine. 
Once the floors have been properly treated, Florigene will 
do its work for some months. It is very inexpensive, and 
can be applied by ordinary servants. I can strongly re- 
commend other librarians to give it a practical test. 


To be able to demonstrate the use of blank pages 
and to get rid of dust, here are two ideals for lib- 
rarians! If we are wise we shall study both. 


A. W. P. 








